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Canada’s Department of 
External Affairs 


H. L. Keenleyside 


I 


he first world war hastened the emergence of Canada as a 

self-governing nation. The great contribution made by the 
Canadian people to the successful prosecution of that grim con- 
flict, and the suffering that it entailed for them, i1ade it inevitable 
that they should demand for their government an independent 
voice, free to speak on their behalf, in the ordering of the post- 
war world. Strengthened by opinion at home, Sir Robert Borden 
was able, by insistence and persistence, to gain at least partial 
recognition of Canada’s new status at Versailles. Still wider 
acknowledgement of Canadian autonomy in foreign affairs came 
with the organization of the League of Nations. Recognition and 
practice then developed, pari passu, until, with Canada’s inde- 
pendent declaration of war seven days after that of the United 
Kingdom in 1939, and the recognition of Canadian neutrality in 
the interim, the last argument over this issue appears to have 
been formally ended. 

As the first world war marked the beginning of the end of the 
argument over Canada’s status in foreign affairs, so the second 
world war signalized the emergence of Canada as a major focus 
of military, industrial, and financial strength. While not one of 
the great powers (a rapidly narrowing category), Canada by 1945 
had demonstrated a strength that was surpassed by that of not 
more than half a dozen of the nations of the world. Among the 
United Nations the industrial production of Canada was exceeded 
only by that of the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and the United Kingdom. Before the end of the war 
with Japan, Canada had the fourth, if not the third, navy in the 
world. Financially, only the United States is today, at the end 
of the war, in a better position to provide capital for foreign 
investment or the development of backward areas. 

In addition to these things, Canada, through her resources in 
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strategic materials, occupies a position of importance in the 
industrial and military world that is not always recognized even 
by Canadians themselves. 

To these facts should be added a reference to the important 
part that Canada has played, and the very much more important 
part that her tremendously increased industrial capacity will 
require her to play in the future, in the development and main- 
tenance of foreign trade. Occupying fourth or fifth position 
among the trading nations before the war, Canada may move 
still higher in the list when the nations achieve a balance in their 
post-war commercial intercourse. 

This brief outline of Canada’s international significance is put 
together, not for the purpose of justifying a foolish boast of 
Canadian importance, but to emphasize the quality and extent of 
the new responsibilities that Canada must assume in the strange 
and incredibly dangerous world that is now in process of 
crystallization. Whether Canadians like it or not, their country has to 
play a new and gravely broadened role in international affairs. 

Because of these facts it is more desirable than ever before 
that all Canadians should be interested in the agency through 
which governmental policy in relation to international affairs is 
handled. It is particularly fitting that in one of the earliest issues 
of a new journal devoted to the study of Canada’s foreign relations 
there should be a brief factual description of the Department in 
which, under governmental direction, Canadian policy is for- 
mulated and by which it is carried into execution. 


II 


The British North America Act of 1867, which established the 
new federation, was concerned chiefly with defining the relation- 
ship between the provinces and the central government of 
Canada. It made no specific provision for the exercise by the 
Government of Canada’ of increased authority in relation to 
foreign affairs, a matter which in British countries is consti- 
tutionally a part of the royal prerogative, and in which the King 
(or his representative) acts upon the advice of his cabinet. The 
development of Canada’s control over its foreign relations is, in 


It is worth noting that, according to the British North America Act, 
the name of the united country was to be “Canada,” not “the Dominion 


of Canada.” 
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the main, a gradual transfer, by the development of conventions 
and conventional understandings, from the British Government 
to the Canadian Government, of the right to advise the King in 
this field. 

The only specific reference to foreign relations in the Act is 
found in Article 132, which reads as follows: 

“132. The Parliament and Government of Canada shall have 
all powers necessary or proper for performing the obligations of 
Canada or of any Province thereof, as part of the British Empire, to- 
wards Foreign Countries, arising under Treaties between the Empire and 
such Foreign Countries.” 

The wording of this article may, it has been suggested, indicate 
that, while the Fathers of Confederation foresaw the difficulty 
which has since arisen in the enforcement of Canadian treaty 
obligations affecting matters within the control of the provincial 
governments, and sought to ensure to the central government the 
necessary power to bring such treaties into operation notwith- 
standing, they did not foresee the eventual transfer to the Can- 
adian Government of control over foreign relations which has 
since taken place, and took it for granted that Canada would be 
involved in only such treaty obligations as were assumed by the 
British Empire as a whole—or, strictly speaking, by His Majesty, 
on the advice of the United Kingdom cabinet only, but affecting 
Canada in common with other parts of his realms. 

The new federation was also given control over its foreign 
trade, for in Article 91 among the responsibilities of the federal 
government was included: 

“2. The regulation of Trade and Commerce.” 

After federation, as before, the actual conduct of Canada’s 
negotiations on matters relating to trade, boundaries, or other 
problems in which it was necessary to deal with foreign govern- 
ments was handled by the diplomatic and consular officials of the 
United Kingdom. Even in dealing with Washington, which was 
then, as now, the most important of the foreign capitals in so far 
as Canada was concerned, all negotiations were officially chan- 
nelled through the British Embassy in that city. (This is not to 
suggest, of course, that in practice Canadian officials did not 
meet and discuss with officers of the United States Government 
matters of mutual interest. But all formal contacts and exchanges 


Italics mine. H.L.K. 
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of official correspondence were handled through the established 
diplomatic channels.) 

As British ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and other repre- 
sentatives were generally unfamiliar with Canadian needs and 
conditions, this method of handling the foreign affairs of the new 
country was obviously unsatisfactory. Thus there gradually 
developed the custom of accrediting Canadian ministers or other 
senior officials as members of the British delegations when formal 
negotiations involving Canadian interests were in progress with 
foreign governments. 

In order to facilitate the conduct of business with the British 
Government itself, a Canadian High Commissioner was sent to 
London in 1880 to act as a resident spokesman for Ottawa in its 
dealings with the British authorities.” In the special case of 
France the British diplomatic and consular agencies were supple- 
mented in 1882 by the appointment of a Canadian Agent General 
who resided permanently in the French capital.“ Neither the 
High Commissioner in London nor the Agent General in Paris 
had any diplomatic status.’ 

Throughout this period the complicated but official and in- 
variable channel for the conduct of Canadian business with 
foreign countries was from the Government in Ottawa to the 
Governor General; from the Governor General to the Colonial 
Office, London; from the Colonial Office to the Foreign Office; 
from the Foreign Office to its embassy, legation, or consular 
office abroad; and thence to the government of the foreign country 
concerned. In dealings with the other parts of the British Empire 
the channel was the same, except that the Foreign Office and its 
diplomatic or consular agents were omitted and the communica- 
tion went straight from the Colonial Office to the Governor 
General or Governor of the other part of the Empire involved. 

Between the Canadian and the British Governments them- 
selves the normal channel of communication was through the 
Governor General to the Colonial Office. The Canadian High 
Commissioner in London could urge his country’s case at the 
Colonial Office, but all official communications followed the formal 


*Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner. 

‘Hon. Hector Fabre was the first Agent General. 

*The — Commissioners of Commonwealth countries are still placed 
below the Ambassadors or Ministers of foreign countries in the official 
order of precedence in all Commonwealth capitals. 
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procedure. The extensive role played by the Governor General 
in international affairs is explained by the fact that in addition to 
being, as the King’s representative, nominal head of the Govern- 
ment in Canada, he was the representative in Canada of the 
British Government. It was not until after the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1926 that the Governor General’s status as the represen- 
tative of His Majesty alone became finally recognized and 
established. 

In addition to the High Commissioner in London and the 
Agent General in Paris, Canada was represented abroad in the 
later years of the nineteenth century by trade commissioners and 
immigration officials. These, however, were the appointees of 
individual departments of the Canadian Government, did not act 
as represen.atives of the Government as a whole, and did not 
enjoy diplomatic status. 

In Ottawa itself the situation was complicated by local condi- 
tions and practice. Before the establishment of the Department 
of External Affairs any department of the government concerned 
in a matter which had external bearings was free to approach the 
Governor General and to recommend that a communication be 
sent to a foreign government; and, unless the matter was of 
considerable importance, the Governor General would act upon 
this request as a matter of course. Contradictory or conflicting 
communications to other governments sometimes resulted. 
Although the usual practice was to approach the Governor Gen- 
eral through the Privy Council, this did not always prevent such 
difficulties. A matter fully considered from the standpoint of 
one department might be presented to the Cabinet and a decision 
might be taken by members who had not had an opportunity to 
check it with their own permanent officials. Unless the Governor 
General was paying very close attention to his papers and was, 
in addition, blessed with a phenomenal memory, difficulties were 
sure to arise. On more than one occasion gross inconsistencies 
were brought to the attention of the Canadian Government by 
the foreign power to which contradictory views had been 
communicated. 

In connection with despatches addressed to the Governor 
General by the officials of other governments the need for more 
specialized machinery was also evident. Under the old practice 
these were referred by His Excellency’s Secretary to the depart- 
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ments which he judged best fitted to supply answers or otherwise 
deal with their contents; or if the matters involved were con- 
sidered of greater importance, or concerned more than one 
department, they were referred to the Privy Council office. But 
there was no provision for following up these despatches in 
order to ensure that they should be answered, and the Colonial 
Office, in particular, frequently complained of the failure of the 
Canadian Government to reply to important communications. 


III 

As Canada grew in size and importance, as her foreign trade 
expanded and her interest in problems of an international char- 
acter increased, the inadequacy of the domestic arrangements for 
the formulation and conduct of Canadian foreign policy became 
increasingly apparent. The fact that it was possible for Canada, 
through no volition of her own, to become legally committed as 
a belligerent in a war in which Canadian interests were not at 
stake had caused a certain amount of heart-searching among the 
more thoughtful Canadians. The South African war was an 
illustration of this possibility. Moreover, the gathering clouds 
of a greater conflict in Europe were visible even from Canada, and 
some Canadians were beginning to question the propriety of a 
system under which their sons could be committed to battle 
without the Canadian Government participating in, or knowing 
very much about, the diplomatic activities which preceded the 
conflict. 

The first step in any programme designed to increase Canadian 
responsibility for the conduct of its own international relations 
had, obviously, to be taken at home. Responsibility had to be 
matched by recognizable capacity. 

It was against this background that Mr. (later Sir) Joseph 
Pope prepared his memorandum of the 25th of May, 1907, for 
the Royal Commission on the Civil Service. Mr. Pope was at 
that time Under-Secretary of State of Canada and his official 
duties had made him more aware perhaps than any other member 
of the public service, of the inadequacy and weaknesses of the 
existing methods of conducting Canadian business with other 


countries. In the course of his memorandum, Mr. Pope wrote: 
“I desire, with the permission of the Commissioners, to offer a 
few observations upon a matter akin to the subject of their inquiry. 
I refer to the desirableness of establishing a more systematic mode 
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of dealing with what I may term, for want of a better phrase, the 
external affairs of the Dominion. . 

“In the early days of Confederation, when these questions were 
few, the Prime Minister of the day kept them pretty much in his 
own hands; but with the growth and development of the Dominion 
this is no longer possible. 

“The practical result of the system in vogue is that there does 
not exist today in any department a complete record of any of the 
correspondence to which I have alluded. It has been so scattered, 
and passed through so many hands, that there is no approach to 
continuity in any of the departmental files. Such knowledge con- 
cerning them as is available is, for the most part, lodged in the 
memories of a few officials. 

“My suggestion is, that all despatches relating to external affairs 
should be referred by the Privy Council to one department, whose 
staff should contain men trained in the study of these questions, and 
in the conduct of diplomatic correspondence. These officials should 
be in close touch with the other departments, from which they could 
draw all necessary information, the raw material, as it were, of their 
work; but the digesting of this information and its presentation in 
diplomatic form should rest with them, through, of course, the same 
channels as at present; for in this suggestion there is no thought of 
change in that regard. . . . I wish most earnestly to impress 
upon all concerned that if this work is not soon systematically begun 
it will be too late. The few men throughout the service conversant 
with these questions are growing old, and must soon disappear. So 
far as I know, they will leave no successors. Much of the early 
history of these subjects, so far as Canadian records are concerned, 
will thus be lost. 

“IT recommend that a small staff of young men, well educated 
and carefully selected, be attached to the department whose creation 
I have advocated, and that they be specially trained in the knowledge 
and treatment of these subjects. In this way we shall acquire an 
organized method of dealing with international questions which at 
present we wholly lack.” 

From these quotations it will be seen that Mr. Pope proposed 
no very radical innovations. He made no effort to change the 
theory upon which current practice was based; he merely en- 
deavoured to increase the efficiency with which the system could 
work. Indeed, in the article on the subject which he later con- 
tributed to Canada and Its Provinces* he specifically emphasized 


the limitations of his proposed reform: 
“No constitutional change,” he wrote, “was intended by the 
measure, which merely aimed at an improvement in departmental 
procedure, and that Canada’s official communications extending 


*Vol. 6, pp. 322-324. | 
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beyond the bounds of the Dominion would continue to be made 

through His Excellency the Governor General as before.” 

The Royal Commission to which Mr. Pope’s memorandum was 
addressed took no action upon it. Indeed, according to the author, 
the Commission “failed completely to grasp the point” of his 
argument! Nevertheless, because the situation so obviously de- 
manded attention, the matter was not allowed to drop and a Bill 
providing for the establishment of a Department of External 
Affairs was introduced in the House of Commons on the 4th of 
March, 1909. The urgent necessity for the proposed change pre- 
cluded serious criticism and the Bill passed the scrutiny of both 
Houses with very little objection from either side.’ In summing 
up his arguments on behalf of the Bill the Prime Minister, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, said: 

“We have given this matter a good deal of consideration and the 
conclusion we have arrived at is that the foreign affairs with which 
Canada has to deal are becoming of such absorbing moment as to 
necessitate special machinery. Look at the volume of business of an 
external character which has been transacted during the past year. 

The volume of foreign affairs has assumed such proportions as 
to make it indispensable that we should have officers, trained for the 
purpose, whose business shall be to deal with such questions and 
such questions alone.” 

In the Bill as originally drafted, the Prime Minister was 
designated, e. officio, as head of the new Department, but after 
discussion in the Cabinet this was changed, and the duty was 
placed upon the Secretary of State. He was to be assisted by an 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, who would be 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council and would rank as the 
permanent deputy head of the Department. In the Act the duties 
of the new Department were described as follows: 

“The Secretary of State, as head of the Department, shall have 
the conduct of all official communications between the Government 
of Canada and the Government of any other country in connection 
with the external affairs of Canada, and shall be charged with such 
other duties as may, from time to time, be assigned to the department 
by order of the Governor in Council in relation to such external 
affairs, or to the conduct and management of international or inter- 
colonial negotiations so far as they may appertain to the Government 
of Canada.” 

The Department was also given charge of all matters relating to 


"Statutes of Canada. 1909, 8-9 Edward VII. C. 13. 
‘House of Commons Debates, March 4, 1909, Vol. I, Cols. 1980-1981. 
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foreign consular services in Canada, and to the issuance of 
Canadian passports. 

A minor difficulty arose in connection with the phrasing of 
the Act. The Colonial Office and the Governor General both 
objected strenuously to the description of the Secretary of State 
as having “the conduct” of all official communications between the 
Government of Canada and the government of any other country. 
The “conduct” of such negotiations, according to Lord Grey, Lord 
Crewe, and Mr. Harcourt, was a function of the Governor General, 
and the use of the word in the Act was looked upon as an “im- 
proper attempt to shelve the Governor General.” The Colonial 
Office suggested that the word “care” be substituted for “conduct.” 
The question was brought up again three years later, but the 
offending word was never altered. The original Act came into 
effect on the Ist of June, 1909. 

The duties of the new Department were set forth in an Order- 
in-Council promulgated on the date when the Act came into force. 
As this document provided the effective basis upon which the 
work of the Department has ever since been conducted, it 


may be useful to quote its text here: 

“The Committee of the Privy Council, who have had under con- 
sideration the question of the constitution of the Department of 
External Affairs, are of opinion that it would further the purposes 
for which the Department was established, if all Despatches, at 
present communicated by Your Excellency to the Privy Council, or 
direct to individual Ministers, should be, in the first instance, re- 
ferred to the Prime Minister, and also to the Secretary of State as 
head of the Department of External Affairs, which Department shall 
then distribute them among the several departments to which they 
relate, for the necessary consideration and action, and the Committee 
recommend accordingly. 

“The Committee further advise that in the case of such of the 
Despatches so referred as call for communication with the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, or with His Majesty’s representatives 
abroad, or wifh the Government of any British possession, in respect 
of any matter forming the subject of diplomatic negotiations in 
which Canada is interested; or any private claim on the part of any 
Canadian subject of His Majesty against any Government, whether 
foreign or otherwise, external to the Dominion, the Department or 
Departments to which such Despatch was referred, shall furnish the 
Department of External Affairs with all available information bear- 
ing upon the matter to which it relates, and the Secretary of State, 
having informed himself by this means, shall thereupon make a 
report in the premises to the Governor in Council.” 
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In using the title “Department of External Affairs” instead of 
“Department of Foreign Affairs,” the Canadian Government was 
following the precedent set by the Government of Australia in 
1901, and was giving recognition to the fact that the one Depart- 
ment was charged with the conduct of correspondence with other 
governments within the Empire as well as with the governments 
of foreign states. In the United Kingdom, where there are the 
four corresponding Departments—the Foreign Office, the Domi- 
nions Office, the India Office, and the Colonial Office—the appro- 
priate and specific designations are used; in Canada (and in the 
other Dominions) where only one Department exists, an omnibus 
title is essential. 


Following the change of government in 1911, Mr. Pope’s 
proposal that the Department should be placed directly under the 
Prime Minister was reconsidered, and since the 1st of April, 1912, 
the Prime Minister has held the additional portfolio of Secretary 
of State for External Affairs.’ From time to time the appointment 
of a separate Minister has been suggested, but both Liberal and 
Conservative administrations have held to the conviction that the 
arguments against the proposal outweighed those in its favour. 


Very recently, however, as the work of the Department has 
continued to expand with increasing rapidity, the present Prime 
Minister has indicated that a change may be made. Speaking in 
the House of Commons on July 12th, 1943, Mr. Mackenzie King 
gave rather extended consideration to this matter. As this is the 
fullest and most authoritative available comment on the relation- 
ship between the Department of External Affairs and the Prime 
Minister, it is worth quoting in some detail. With the House in 
Committee, Mr. King said: 

“May I take advantage of this moment to explain why, to put 
it in a direct way, I myself have retained the position of Minister of 
External Affairs while holding the office of Prime Minister at this 
time of war. I can assure hon. members .. . that it has not 
been through any desire on my part to carry the extra portfolio. 
I would point out that in time of war nine-tenths of the Prime 
Minister’s work is related to external affairs, and it would be making 
his task in some ways more difficult were he to try to assume the 
responsibility of the office of Prime Minister without being re- 
sponsible as well for external affairs, when practically every decision 
of vital importance at this time, which has to be made by the Prime 


"Revised Statutes of Canada. 1927. C. 65. 
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Minister, is one that is related to external affairs or would have to 
come as a recommendation from a minister of external affairs. 

“I am perhaps stating this in an exaggerated way, but it is 
impossible to separate the two at this time, and the more so in 
Canada for the reason that they have never been separated. The 
Department of External Affairs originated under Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
administration, Sir Joseph Pope being the first deputy minister, and 
from that time to the present the two offices have been actually 
working together as one, so much so that the Prime Minister gets 
no appropriation from parliament and what he receives in the way 
of salary comes to him from external affairs. Matters of book- 
keeping and many other things of the Prime Minister’s office are 
managed by External Affairs. The two have been carried on, on the 
business side, pretty much exclusively by the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs. 

“IT could enlarge upon what I have said, but I hope I have made 
clear to the committee that at this time it would be practically im- 
possible to separate the two offices. I think they should be separated, 
and I hope I may have something to do with seeing that they are; 
but so long as the war continues I am afraid it will be necessary to 
keep them together.” 


Again, in the following session, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Graydon, Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, the 
Prime Minister returned to this subject in the following words: 


“TI believe it was about a year ago, I spoke about this matter, and 
indicated that, personally, I would greatly welcome having at an 
appropriate time the portfolio of external affairs held by another 
minister of the crown. But since the war began, it has been almost 
impossible to separate some of the questions which come before the 
government for consideration from the Prime Minister’s office and 
the Department of External Affairs. It would have been very difficult 
for the Prime Minister from day to day to have done other than 
have most of his time taken up with matters relating to external 
affairs. 

“For this reason I have assumed the burden, one which I believe 
is heavier than any one would wish to assume, unless he thought that 
in doing so he would serve some really helpful and useful purpose. 
Everything considered, I think it has been just as well not to have 
the change made at the present time. However, I do agree entirely 
with my hon. friend the leader of the Opposition that in a subsequent 
parliament whoever may have to do with these different positions 
would be wise if he were to seek a minister to fill the portfolio of 
external affairs, with duties apart altogether from those of the 
Prime Minister.’ 


House of Commons Debates. 1943. Vol. V, pp. 4670-4671. 
"House of Commons Debates. 1944. Vol. V, pp. 4940-4941. 
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In order to make it legally possible to appoint a separate 
Secretary of State for External Affairs if desired, a bill was in- 
troduced into the House of Commons by the Prime Minister on 
March 18, 1946, to amend the Department of External Affairs 
Act by repealing the section which requires that “the member of 
the King’s Privy Council for Canada holding the recognized 
position of First Minister shall be the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs.” 

IV 

In the Summary of Proceedings published following the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, the following sentences were included: 

“It seemed to us to follow that the practice whereby the Gov- 
ernor General of a Dominion is the formal official channel of com- 
munication between His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain and 
his Governments in the Dominions might be regarded as no longer 
wholly in accordance with the constitutional position of the Governor 
General. It was thought that the recognized official channel of 
communication should be, in future, between Government and Gov- 
ernment direct.” 

In pursuance of the principles recognized in these words it was 
subsequently decided that from the Ist of July, 1927, communi- 
cations from the British Government would no longer be ad- 
dressed to the Governor General, but would be addressed directly 
to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The same rule 
applies to communications from foreign governments. All com- 
munications from a foreign or Commonwealth government, re- 
gardless of the subject matter or ultimate destination of their 
representations, now pass, in the first instance, through the De- 
partment. There is normally no direct official intercourse between 
any outside government and any Department of the Canadian 
government or any provincial government.” 

All official external communications are channelled through 
the Department of External Affairs, although decisions, of course, 
are made by the Government as a whole or by the Departments 
specifically concerned. Communications requiring action by pro- 
vincial governments are passed on by the Department of External 
Affairs to the office of the Secretary of State for Canada, whence 
they are forwarded to their destination. Replies from provincial 
capitals utilize the same channel. 

In correspondence with the government of the United King- 


“Certain Post Office correspondence is an exception to this rule. 
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dom, the Secretary of State for External Affairs most frequently 
communicates with the Secretary of State for the Dominions, 
although a practice of direct correspondence between Prime 
Minister and Prime Minister has also developed. The High Com- 
missioner of the United Kingdom in Ottawa and the High Com- 
missioner for Canada in London fulfil functions somewhat similar 
to those performed by the ambassadors or ministers plenipoten- 
tiary representing foreign states in the two capitals. There is, 
however, one difference. The Canadian Government can com- 
municate with the Government of the United Kingdom either 
through the Canadian High Commissioner or by direct commu- 
nication to the Dominions Office, whereas such direct contact 
between governments is not customary where diplomatic repre- 
sentatives have been exchanged. The High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in Ottawa deals directly with the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. 

In 1925 Sir Joseph Pope, the chief architect and first perma- 
nent head of the Department, retired, and on the Ist of April 
of that year Dr. O. D. Skelton, sometime Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and head of the Department of Political Science at Queen’s 
University, who had entered the Department of External Affairs 
as a Counsellor in 1924, became Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. This post he held through the great period of 
expansion at home and abroad until his death in January, 1941. 
Since the death of Dr. Skelton the post of Under-Secretary has 
been held by Mr. N. A. Robertson, who entered the Department 
as a Third Secretary in 1929. 


V 


As Canadian autonomy in international affairs gradually 
achieved recognition, the activities of the Department of External 
Affairs naturally expanded. When the Department was first 
organized there were, of course, no Canadian legations abroad, 
and even the office of High Commissioner in London was not 
placed under the direct control of the Department until March, 
1921. The growth of Canadian responsibilities abroad, however, 
made expansion inevitable. Moreover, Canadian interests, in 
some countries at least, could no longer be conveniently handled 
by the British diplomatic and consular authorities, whose primary 
duty was the promotion of the interests of the United Kingdom. 
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As the Canadian Government began to take a larger part in 
the direct administration of Canadian external relations, it de- 
veloped in the new Department an agency to handle the task. 
In 1921 the Office of the High Commissioner in London was 
attached to the Department. In 1923, Canada’s right to negotiate 
and sign her own treaties without a British co-signatory was 
first exercised. In 1925 a Canadian Advisory Officer was stationed 
in Geneva to represent Canada at various conferences and to 
keep Ottawa informed as to the activities and programme of the 
League of Nations and of the International Labour Office. In 1927 
Mr. Vincent Massey opened the first Canadian Legation in the 
capital of the United States of America. This was followed, 
in 1928, by the appointment of Mr. Philippe Roy as Canadian 
Minister to Paris, and of Mr. H. M. Carver (later Sir Herbert) to 
Tokyo in 1929. Reciprocally, United States, French, and Japanese 
Legations were opened in Ottawa. 

The expansion of the service was, of course, halted during the 
depression of the 1930’s, although by 1938 it became possible to 
open legations in Brussels and The Hague. With the outbreak of 
the second world war, however, it became imperative that 
Canada should have more intimate contacts with other members 
of the British Commonwealth, and with many foreign countries 
as well. In 1939 a Canadian High Commissioner was appointed 
in Canberra, and in 1940 similar appointments were made in 
Dublin, Wellington, and Pretoria. The list was made complete 
(except for India) in 1941, when Mr. C. J. Burchell, who had been 
the first High Commissioner in Australia, was appointed to New- 
foundland. 

The legations opened in 1938 in Brussels and The Hague were 
supplemented by the appointment of Ministers to the following 
countries in the years indicated: Brazil 1941, Argentina 1941, 
Chile 1942, China 1942, U.S.S.R. 1942, and Cuba 1945. 

During the war there was a general trend towards the 
gradual elimination of legations, except in special cases, and their 
replacement by embassies. Canada participated in this trend by 
raising most of its offices abroad to embassy rank and by giving 
certain new missions the rank of embassy from the beginning. 
Embassies were established in Mexico and Peru in 1944, and in 
Greece in 1945, while in 1944 the legations in Washington, San- 
tiago, Rio de Janeiro, Chungking, Paris, Brussels, and Moscow 
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were raised to embassy status, and Beunos Aires was added in 
1945. 

Originally, and particularly in the days of effective royal 
power, there was a valid and real distinction to be drawn between 
an ambassador and a minister (head of a legation). The Ambas- 
sador alone was considered as representing the person of his 
sovereign before the head of another state. In recent years, how- 
ever, this distinction has become unreal and illogical, and there 
is now, as noted, a general tendency among foreign governments 
towards uniformity of representation by ambassadors only. The 
failure of certain countries to keep up with the tendency resulted 
in curious situations in certain capitals, where the representative 
of a great power, being of ministerial rank only, was forced to 
grant precedence to the representative of a minor power who 
enjoved ambassadorial rank. 

The only Canadian legations operating at present are in Cuba, 
the Netherlands, and Norway. During the war Canada had a 
single minister accredited to a number of the Allied Govern- 
ments then functioning in London, and received ministers from 
each of them in Ottawa. This, however, was only a temporary 
arrangement. Separate missions are now being appointed to the 
various capitals as conditions warrant. 

Canada, in contrast to many other countries, developed its 
diplomatic service before beginning to establish a consular corps. 
On financial grounds alone the development of a consular service 
has, in the experience of other nations, often justified itself; the 
income-producing activities of consular offices are frequently 
sufficient to cover the expense of the diplomatic establishments. 
In the case of the United States, for example, it is reported that 
in normal times the consular income not only covers all the costs 
of its own establishments and of the United States embassies 
and legations, but returns a sizable profit annually to the national 
exchequer. 

The first Canadian consulates were opened during the dark 
days of 1940 and 1941. Their sites clearly indicate the purpose of 
their establishment, for they were located in St. Pierre (of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon) and in Godthaab, the capital of Greenland. 
Obviously the Canadian Government was anxious to keep in 
touch with developments in the critical sea approaches to the 
northern coasts of America. As it has worked out, Canada has 
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also been able to give material assistance to the people of the 
islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and more especially to the 
inhabitants of Greenland, through the contacts thus established. 
With the improvement in the war situation it was found possible 
to close the Consulate at St. Pierre in 1943, but the wider grounds 
on which its establishment was predicated resulted in the main- 
tenance of the Consulate in Greenland even after the immediate 
necessities of the war receded in importance. 

In 1943 it was decided to open a Consulate-General in New 
York for the purpose of co-ordinating and supervising the ever- 
increasing Canadian interests in that area of the United States. 
No doubt a further extension of Canadian consular offices in the 
United States may be expected within the next few years, if 
for no other reason than to relieve the British consular officers 
of the many and serious calls that are made on their time and 
activity by their present responsibility for protecting Canadian 
interests. 

The increase of Canadian offices abroad has not yet been 
matched by the expansion in the permanent personnel of the 
service. In 1930 there were only eighteen Foreign Service Officers 
in the Department or in the offices abroad. In 1935 this had in- 
creased by only three. In 1940 the number was thirty, and in 
1945 it totalled sixty-nine, with others being steadily recruited. 
Personnel of the Department as a whole has grown from 163 in 
1930 to 531 in 1945. 

Another evidence of the growth of the Department is found 
in the annual estimates. In recent years these have expanded as 


follows: 
Fiscal years Amounts (approximate) 
1929-1930 $ 748,000 
1934-1935 824,000 
1939-1940 General — 1,111,000 = 
War — aaeeo} a 
1944-1945 General — 2,305,000 a 
War — reser —— 


As will be noted, the amount spent on External Affairs is only 
a minute fraction of the total annual expenditure of the Govern- 


ment of Canada. 
VI 


The opening of the second world war presented the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs with new responsibilities and new prob- 
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lems. The amount of work that had to be done increased immedi- 
ately and tremendously. Unfortunately, as has been indicated, 
recruitment for the Department had been slowed down during 
the depression years, and far from having a surplus of personnel 
to take on the new duties that accompanied the outbreak of war, 
the Department had barely enough trained or partly trained 
officials to attend to the most essential responsibilities. Evenings, 
Sundays, statutory holidays, and annual leave were in many cases 
given up for years to the imperative necessity of coping with the 
new demands made upon the department by the war.” 

Some additional recruits were brought in following examina- 
tions held early in 1940. It was subsequently decided, however, 
that it would be unfair to the young men who were enlisting in 
the armed services to fill the posts in External Affairs which they 
might otherwise have sought, with candidates who either would 
not or could not serve in the Navy, Army, or Air Force. For this 
reason it was ruled that no more open examinations would be 
held and that posts in the external service would be filled on a 
temporary basis only, pending the return of those men who had 
sacrificed their civilian careers in order to serve their country 
on the sea, on the land, or in the air. 

As it was imperative that additional personnel be obtained, 
however, appointments of a temporary character were made to 
posts in the Department and to the offices abroad. Some twenty 
older men were brought in from the universities, from the pro- 
fessions, and from business, and were given wartime assignments 
as “Special Assistants.” In a further attempt to obtain skilled 
assistance, an examination was held for women candidates. Ten 
women received appointments which frequently involved duties 
similar to those usually assigned to newly appointed members of 
the diplomatic staff, though they did not receive the third secre- 
tary grading. Whatever the work to which they were assigned, 
these young women accepted and performed it with a general 
competence and an untiring devotion which were essential fac- 
tors in enabling the Department to meet its wartime respon- 
sibilities. 

In order to meet the staff shortage it was also found necessary 


*Dr. Skelton’s death in 1941 was an inevitable result of the almost 
incredible way in which he was overworking. The same cause contributed 
to the death of Loring Christie, Canadian Minister to Washington, in 1941. 
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to refuse permission for enlistment in the armed forces to mem- 
bers of the diplomatic service. 


In the autumn of 1944, with the war drawing to its conclusion, 
and with a good many young men already returning from military 
hospitals to civil life, it was decided that an effort would be made 
to obtain for the External Affairs service new recruits from among 
those who had served or were serving in the forces overseas. 
The Navy, Army, and Air Force were asked to circulate announce- 
ments drawing attention to the needs of the foreign service and 
to invite applications for appointment from among overseas 
personnel. A general form of examination was then devised and 
a committee was set up to examine applicants. From this source 
new recruits have been enlisted and others are being rapidly 
enrolled. Thus the Government and the Department ensured 
that those young men who had served their country in arms 
would be given an opportunity to compete among themselves 
for appointment to posts that had been kept open for them in 
this other branch of public service. 


Of the Special Assistants and the women who were brought 
in for wartime appointments some have returned or are return- 
ing to their peacetime vocations. They have had hard but inter- 
esting work, and they take with them to their normal pursuits 
the satisfaction of knowing that they filled, in a time of great 
national need, posts of responsibility and importance. A few 
members of each of these groups will be staying on permanently 
in the External Affairs service. With the expansion that the 
Department is likely to experience in the next few years there 
will be ample room both for them and for all the young men 
from the forces who have, or who will acquire, the requisite 
qualifications. 


Today the external service of Canada consists of the De- 
partment of External Affairs in Ottawa and the following 
establishments abroad: 


(a) Embassies in: Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, 
France, Greece, Mexico, Peru, Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and United States of America; 
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(b) Legations in: Cuba, The Netherlands, Norway, and Den- 
mark; 

(c) High Commissioners’ Offices in: Australia, Ireland, New- 
foundland, New Zealand, South Africa, and United Kingdom; 

(d) Consulates-General in: New York, Lisbon, and Caracas; 

(e) Consulate in: Godthaab; 

(f{) Vice-Consulate in: Portland, Me. 


The embassies are under the supervision of ambassadors; 
the full title of a Canadian ambassador is “His Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary for Canada in the United 
States of America” (or France, or China, etc., as the case may be). 
The legations are similarly handled by ministers, with the title 
of “His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary for Canada in Cuba” (or The Netherlands, etc.). High Com- 
missioners are known as “The High Commissioner for Canada in 
the United Kingdom” (or Australia, etc.). 


Heads of offices abroad report to the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs and receive their instructions from him. 


At Ottawa the headquarters staff consists, on the top level, 
of an Under-Secretary together with Associate, Deputy, and 
Assistant Under-Secretaries. The Deputy Under-Secretary is the 
Legal Adviser. These are assisted by officers of various grades: 
at an early stage in its growth the Canadian service adopted the 
nomenclature which had for many years been customary in the 
British and other diplomatic services; from senior to junior, the 
grades are Counsellor, First Secretary, Second Secretary, and 
Third Secretary. 


The chart on the following page illustrates the division of res- 
ponsibilities within the Department. 


The Political Divisions, under the direct supervision of the 
Associate Under-Secretary, H. H. Wrong, divide their responsi- 
bilities chiefly along geographical lines. At present the First 
Political Division handles material relating to international or- 
ganizations, peace treaties, and special subjects of a related nature. 
The Second covers the British Commonwealth of Nations, Europe, 
Africa, and the Near East. The Third is responsible for the 
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handling of problems concerning the United States of America, 
the Far East, and Latin America. 

The Diplomatic Division, headed by the Assistant Under-Sec- 
retary, Laurent Beaudry, handles all questions of protocol, the 
issuance of passports and other matters arising from the problems 
of the travelling public. 

The Economic Division was headed, originally, by J. S. Mac- 
donald, now High Commissioner in Newfoundland. From Mr. 
Macdonald’s departure until the close of the war it was con- 
ducted by H. F. Angus, head of the Department of Economics and 
Political Science of the University of British Columbia and 
formerly a member of the Rowell-Sirois Commission. It is now 
headed by S. D. Pierce, previously of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. The Division deals with such matters as Mutual Aid, 
UNRRA, the Food and Agriculture Organization, and, in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Trade and Commerce, and the De- 
partment of Finance, with all economic, trade, and commercial 
problems of an international character. 

With the extension of Canada’s publicity and cultural-rela- 
tions problems in foreign countries, it was found necessary to 
establish an Information Division. This is now headed by T. W. 
L. McDermot, formerly Principal of Upper Canada College, to 
deal with the special phases of these problems affecting Canadian 
offices abroad and to keep in touch with the Wartime Information 
Board (now the Canadian Information Service) and with the press 
at home. This Division is responsible for the issue of departmental 
press releases. 

The work of the Legal Division, (until recently under J. E. 
Read, K.C., now a judge of the International Court of Justice) 
influences that of all the other divisions, since almost all foreign 
relations have a legal aspect. It is the duty of this Division to 
safeguard the legal side of Canada’s relations with other states. 
Attention must also be paid to the constitutional validity within 
Canada of all international undertakings. Liaison with the De- 
partment of Justice on questions of this nature is in the hands 
of this Division. 

Until recently there was also a Special Division, set up to 
handle certain wartime tasks, in particular relief and eventual 
repatriation of prisoners of war, civilian internees, and other 
Canadians in distress abroad; correspondence with other coun- 
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tries about enemy prisoners of war and internees; correspondence 
with Red Cross and other relief agencies. At first a section under 
the direct supervision of the Legal Adviser, this Division was 
eventually headed by Alfred Rive, and was until after the close 
of the war one of the largest and busiest in the Department. With 
the reduction in its work it has again been classified as a section. 


Vill 


Although, as has been indicated, special arrangements have 
had to be made during and since the end of the war, under normal 
circumstances recruitment for the service, under the control and 
subject to the regulations of the Civil Service Commission, is by 
competitive examination for appointment to the grade of Third 
Secretary. Only British subjects who have resided for not less 
than ten years in Canada are eligible for admission to the service. 
The examinations are held periodically, as the need arises, and 
consist of three parts: a written test, a rating on the basis of 
education and experience, and an oral examination. The written 
test consists of papers on such subjects as international affairs, 
essay writing, précis writing, international law, economics, con- 
stitutional law, and modern history. The standard required for 
successful competition in normal times is about equivalent to 
that of a Ph.D. examination. A university degree or its equivalent 
is a prerequisite for candidates. In pre-war days written tests 
were offered in the larger cities of Canada, in certain United 
States cities, and in London and Paris. The subsequent oral 
examination of those who pass the written and experience tests 
is generally held in Ottawa. The oral test is designed to disclose 
something of the personality of the candidate, and also to exhibit 
his knowledge of modern languages. 

To meet the special conditions created by the war the De- 
partment has arranged to enlist, through a modified examination 
process, men who fall into two additional categories. In a few 
cases returned soldiers, airmen, or sailors who are too old for 
admission in the normal way but who have special qualifications 
of value to the service are admitted at the rank of Second Secre- 
tary or even higher. In addition special provision is made for 
selected men of exceptional personal qualities or promise who 
have interrupted their university studies by answering the call 
to war. So long as such men have finished two years in the uni- 
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versity they are eligible for appointment as “Learners.” While 
in this category they are allowed to continue their university 
work, to serve in the Department during the summers, and, if 
their duties are satisfactorily performed, to join the regular ser- 
vice as soon as they have achieved the requisite academic qualifi- 
cations. 

Up to the present time appointments in the service have not, 
in general, been open to women. Exceptions are the appointment 
of Miss Agnes McCloskey as Consul on the staff of the Canadian 
Consulate-General in New York, and of Miss B. M. Meagher to 
the Canadian Embassy in Mexico City with the local rank of Third 
Secretary. When the Canadian External Affairs service was being 
developed women were almost unknown as diplomatic officers, 
and Canada followed the normal practice of confining such ap- 
pointments to men. Now, however, a substantial group of coun- 
tries, notably the United States of America, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, Poland, Denmark, Cuba, 
and Spain, have paved the way for general recognition that in 
this field too women may do valuable work when given the 
opportunity. 

The External Affairs service of Canada is based on the British 
pattern, and those entering it do so on a career basis under the 
merit system. While heretofore it has been necessary to fill many 
of the highest posts by special appointment, it is the ultimate in- 
tention that these positions will normally be open to competent 
officials who have come up through the service. In a number of 
instances career officers have already been appointed to ambas- 
sadorial posts, and the present Under-Secretary also entered the 
service by competitive examination. 

Following appointment, successful candidates may be kept 
in Ottawa or sent abroad as the exigencies of the service demand. 
The size of the staff in the embassies, legations, and High Com- 
missioners’ offices varies from post to post and from time to 
time, as does also the rank of the officers appointed. Recruits 
are given definite duties to perform within the Department and 
from time to time are called upon to participate in the work of 
Canadian delegations to international conferences on such matters 
as trade, wireless communications, and the variety of problems 
handled in the past by the League of Nations and now by the 
United Nations Organization. Members of the service are also 
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detailed to act in advisory, technical, or other capacities at the 
periodical Imperial Conferences. 


The scale of salaries and allowances paid to Foreign Service 
Officers is of interest because the Canadian Government has 
endeavoured to establish a service that will be open to all 
young men of suitable qualifications, and not only to those who 
enjoy private incomes. This is something of an innovation in 
foreign services, for it is only within comparatively recent years 
that the financial qualification has been abolished in Great 
Britain, and, although the United States never had any formal 
requirement of this kind, in practice appointments before 1924 
were confined somewhat rigorously to those who could “pay 
their way.” In a number of other countries the financial qualifi- 
cation is still a barrier to the intelligent but impecunious candi- 
date for admission to the foreign service. 


Salaries paid to Canadian Foreign Service Officers range 
from $2,400 in the case of Third Secretaries to $10,000 for senior 
career officers. The same scale is authorized by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce in providing for the members of its ser- 
vice who are eligible for assignment to foreign posts. 


In this connection it is worth noting that in the last two years 
efforts have been made to co-ordinate the policies and to provide 
for increased co-operation between the personnel of the two 
services. Co-operation in recruitment and, to a certain limited 
degree, inter-changeability of personnel, have been accepted as 
basic principles in the promotion of Canadian interests in the 
field in which both Departments operate. 


Although the old idea that diplomats spend most of their time 
and energy in the pursuit of a social career has been pretty well 
exploded—ertainly as far as the Canadian service is concerned— 
it is true that the members of the Department of External Affairs 
and particularly their colleagues abroad do have expenses that 
would not be considered normal or essential in other walks of 
life. Thus officials of the Canadian service, especially those 
stationed at home or at some of the more expensive capitals 
abroad, are far from finding the present salary scale excessive. 
Equivalent qualifications and equal work would be likely to pro- 
duce far higher financial returns in almost any other profession. 
It is no secret that among the senior officers of the service are 
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men who have refused offers of two or three times their present 
salaries from outside sources. 

When members of the service are stationed abroad they are 
given, in addition to their salaries, certain allowances designed to 
compensate for the difference between the scale of essential 
expenditures at their new post and at Ottawa. These vary con- 
siderably from post to post. Ambassadors, Ministers, and High 
Commissioners usually receive a living and representation allow- 
ance of $10,000. Ambassadors and Ministers are in addition 
given their houses and a motor car allowance. 

Although these figures may, at first glance, seem impressively 
high, young men whose main objective is the accumulation of 
wealth are warned that they should enter some other business 
or profession. 

The Department of External Affairs is still small in numbers 
as compared with many of the other branches of government, and 
its annual budget, including all the overseas offices, contributions 
to international organizations, and other expenses, is less than 
$3,000,000 per year. Yet, as has been indicated, the work that 
falls within the purview of the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs is constantly and rapidly growing. The general nature of 
this work has already been indicated by what has been written 
above. It may be summarized as: 

(a) Supervision of relations between Canada and other coun- 
tries and of Canadian participation in international organi- 
zations; safeguarding of Canadian interests abroad. 

(b) Collation and weighing of information regarding develop- 
ments likely to affect international relations. 

(c) Correspondence with other national governments and with 
representatives of other governments resident in Canada. 

(d) Negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements. 

(e) Representation of Canada in foreign capitals and at specific 
international gatherings. 

(f) Co-operation with the Department of Trade and Commerce 
in the acquisition of information likely to affect Canadian 
trade abroad. 

Apart from such fundamental problems as war and peace, the 
relations of Canada with the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and its connection with the various international organizations— 
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all of which are being more actively and widely discussed in 
Canada today than ever before—there is no problem that so 
directly affects Canada as does the condition of world markets 
and the volume and direction of international trade. This fact 
is fully appreciated by the members of Canada’s external service. 
If not the first, it certainly ranks near the top of their official 
preoccupations. 

It is inevitable that Canadian interest in all these matters 
should continue to expand and that the responsibilities of the 
Department of External Affairs must correspondingly increase. 
It is therefore desirable that Canadians should devote increased 
attention to the organization which has the direct handling of 
Canada’s external relations, and upon the success of whose 
activities the peace and welfare of this country so immediately 
depend. Intimate knowledge of the Department and the foreign 
service, and constant critical appraisal of their work, will make 
for still higher standards in the quality of their performance and 
will redound to the benefit of Canada and its people. 


Mexico City, April 1946. 
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Canada as a Colonial Power' 


R. G. Trotter 


N: only the United Kingdom, but each of the nations that 
are full partners in the British Commonwealth, is a colonial 
power (except Eire, and perhaps her partnership can hardly 
with due courtesy be styled full). Canada is no exception. 
She became, indeed, a colonial power soon after the establish- 
ment of the Dominion, and long before her national status was 
fully attained. Her imperial expansion began when she ac- 
quired the Northwest in 1870 by arrangement with the British 
Government and the Hudson’s Bay Company; it ended some 
years later when her title to the Arctic islands was confirmed 
by Great Britain. 

The Northwest, apart from Manitoba, which entered Con- 
federation as a province, was at first governed as a territory 
under the authority of Ottawa. Part of it, after passing through 
transitional colonial stages of representative and responsible 
government analogous to the stages through which other pro- 
vinces had passed under the British Colonial Office, became 
in 1905 the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. Some years 
before this they were conceded representation in the Dominion 
Parliament. Not till later, however, did these provinces, along 
with Manitoba, receive full control of their natural resources 
and thus outgrow completely a colonial relationship to Ottawa. 
There have been differences of opinion as to whether this Cana- 
dian colonial régime on the prairies should have lasted as long 
as it did, but there is no question that for a time it was necessary 
and useful. 

The Yukon has been a separate territory since 1898. Its 
relation to Ottawa is partially colonial, for while it is repre- 
sented in Parliament (since 1902) and has a small elective Legis- 





‘Since this article was written there has appeared a comprehensive 
account of the “Administration of the Canadian Northland,” by C. C 
Lingard (Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, February, 
1946). It forms part of the “Arctic Survey,” sponsored by the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council, which is appearing serially in the 
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lative Council, it is administered by a Controller appointed by 
Ottawa and acting under instructions from the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council or the Minister of Mines and Resources (formerly 
the Minister of the Interior). 

The present Northwest Territories are governed by a fed- 
erally appointed Commissioner and Council. The seat of the 
territorial government is at Ottawa, and administration is super- 
vised by the Director of the Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Resources. Thus unofficial 
residents of this wide region have no share in the government 
under which they live.” They are, properly speaking, a colonial 
people in the narrower sense of that term, that is, they are poli- 
tically wholly dependent upon and governed by the colonial 
power that possesses the territory in which they live. To point 
this out is not to suggest that anything else is either desirable 
or feasible at present or for a long time to come. It is salutary, 
however, to be reminded that the Minister of Mines and Re- 
sources might more accurately be described, in his relation 
both to the Yukon and to the Northwest Territories, as Canada’s 
Colonial Secretary. The existing official terminology, and the 
geographical fact that the region is part of North America, 
have obscured from many Canadians the essentially imperial 
character of Canada’s responsibility for the Northland, and par- 
ticularly for the Northwest Territories and their inhabitants, 
most of whom are of aboriginal stock, Eskimo and Indian, and 
necessarily still dependent upon the Dominion. 

The Canadian Government and nation are responsible for 
promoting the economic and social welfare of these dependent 
people, while safeguarding them in the difficult transition from 
a primitive culture to assimilation into the national society of 
Canada, for guaranteeing their civil liberties, and for educating 
them for eventual full citizenship in which they shall enjoy 
the same political rights as other subjects of the Canadian 
Crown. This is for Canada an imperial responsibility on all 
fours, in kind, with that of other colonial powers subscribing to 
the Atlantic Charter. To admit this responsibility as what 
it is, to face up to past shortcomings in meeting it, to provide 


*A purely local exception is the limited participation of settlers in 
the municipal government of the recently formed Yellowknife Adminis- 
trative District through two elected members of its Trustee Board of 
five and an elected School Board. 
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through Parliament the financial means for implementing ade- 
quate policies, and to develop an effective public opinion for 
supporting such policies in future, will mean much to our colo- 
nial dependants. It can hardly fail also to give to Canadians 
a new standpoint from which they may observe more objec- 
tively and understand more sympathetically than sometimes 
they have done, the colonial problems of other powers. It 
should enable more of us to discard the blinkers of North Ameri- 
can complacency. 


Oueen’s University, Kingston, February 1946. 


Pax Humana 


The Pax Humana; this it is we seek, 
Laurelled with the beautiful and good, 

Not as did the Roman or the Greek 

But through the power of human brotherhood, 
Race with race in concord well agreed 

With diverse offerings to sum the whole, 
Learning the many facets of one creed, 

The many ways unto one destined goal. 

So shall the symphony of human grace 
Unfold and to a lustier measure grow, 

In music meet to hymn the nobler race, 

Each movement merging in the mightier flow, 
Until our mellowed discords weave and blend 
With those high themes the happy heavens lend. 


Canon James E. Ward 
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Some Repercussions of the 
Russian Revolution 


Hi. L. Stewart 


“The droves of American liberals and middle- 
class muddleheads who supported Bolshe- 
vism in its Third Period—the period which 
gave the right of way to Fascism—must 
share the guilt for the rise of Hitlerism, I 
am not pretending to indict them as indivi- 
duals, but “objectively,” as Marxists say, and 
asa class. They were victims of the Depres- 
sion and their emotional and mental panic.” 

—EUGENE LYONS 


ne of the determining influences conditioning the attitude of 

the average middle-class German towards the Nazi movement 
during the thirties was unquestionably his persistent fear of the 
perils which he believed the Russian Revolution held for his 
countrymen. Occasionally exiles, desirous of saying the worst 
about the Nazi system from which they fled, report that the talk 
about danger from Russia was destined for foreign consumption, 
a pretext under which terrorist measures inside the Reich might 
be at least partially justified to the over-sensitive British, French, 
or American critic. 

One may be sure that “the Bolshevist menace” was exploited 
in this manner by many a Nazi orator or writer for purely 
political purposes. Indeed, Hitler, who was from the first Musso- 
lini’s understudy, copied this trick which had served Fascist 
purpose so well. But, as the successful imposter must have a 
public susceptible to his special method of deception, it is clear 
that no mere handful of reactionary fanatics, but rather a multi- 
tude of intelligent and by no means ill-designing Germans firmly 
believed in the imminence some twelve years ago of a Bolshevist 
attack, and regarded the Brown Shirt movement under Hitler as 
their chief hope of frustrating it. Canadian visitors to Germany 
as late as 1937 reported Protestant pastors incessantly talking 
about a Communist plot, and professors in Berlin University 
speaking with apparent alarm about the fortification of the Czech 
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border that was meant as “a spring-board for Bolshevist forces 
against the Reich.” How much of this was the product of Nazi 
propaganda and how much pre-existing material upon which 
Nazi propaganda worked, it is idle to speculate. Nor would it 
make much difference if the point could be decided. What is 
indisputable is that happenings in Russia had so much filled the 
imagination of Germans, neither naturally stupid nor naturally 
cruel, as to make them unwilling to listen to any charge against 
the one anti-Bolshevist leader whom they thought efficient. 

How had the record of Moscow come to act as such a moral 
anaesthetic? 

I 


Misgiving about the damage Russia might design against 
Germany was part of the general sentiment in Berlin which a 
Chancellor could always exploit. The German Foreign Office in 
1914 harped incessantly on the peril of “Pan-Slavism,” because it 
depended on this alarm to keep the Social Democrats acquiescent 
in the war project. When Canon Streeter visited Berlin in 1922, 
moving with his hospitably receptive mind from a talk with 
Professor Delbruck to a Communist worker, he became convinced 
that such distorted pictures had been put before the German 
people eight years earlier to justify them in thinking the war was 
one of self-defence. It was not only in the circles of Kaiser or 
Crown Prince that this fear had been stimulated. Curiously 
enough, it had served also to hold German Labour for the same 
cause. The workers were warned that in czarist St. Petersburg 
the enemy of their class had a focal point, and that the Russian 
autocrat was “permanent support and inspiration for those 
features they most objected to in their own government.” It 
was plain to Canon Streeter in 1922 that even the disillusionment 
about the Kaiser and his advisers had not removed the fear 
regarding Russia of which that ruling circle had been the constant 
source. People were still talking anxiously of some design which 
Russia might have on the German fatherland. 

This anxiety was by no means groundless. A design to turn 
Germany into a communist state was even then being shaped at 
Moscow. The following year it had advanced so far that Radek 
was despatched to Berlin to assist in completing the programme 





‘Canon Streeter, “Inside Germany, the Hard Facts,” Nineteenth Century, 
June, 1922. 
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of a fresh revolution. Lenin at the time was incapacitated by 
illness, but the published correspondence of Bolshevist leaders 
shows that the plans of the German Communist Party for over- 
turning the Weimar Republic were being most carefully con- 
sidered by Stalin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Bukharin. The U.S.S.R., 
of course, was to help. Trotsky in his enthusiasm advised 
immediate preparations for a rising, and wanted to fix a date. 
Stalin was not so sure. His letter to Zinoviev and Bukharin 
questioned whether German Communists were yet strong enough 
to seize power without the Social Democrats; pointed out much 
that the Russian revolutionaries could rely upon in 1917 which 
was lacking to Germans with like purpose in 1923; suggested that 
it would be better to let the Fascists, “who are certainly not 
sleeping,” attack first, because “that will attract the whole 
working class to the Communists”; and finally recorded the 
definite opinion that Russian influence at the moment should be 
used not to incite but to restrain the left wing in Germany. 

It was no secret to the Germans that the future of their country 
was thus being planned by a violent minority among themselves, 
in close co-operation with a foreign power which they hated. 
“The German Communist Party,” writes Boris Souvarine, 
“subordinate in principle, like all national Communist sections, 
to the Executive Committee of the Communist International, was 
to follow in practice the instructions of the Russian Political 
Bureau, which exercised the predominant influence in the inter- 
national Executive, and which alone disposed of the various 
resources essential to the revolutionary movement.” 

What chiefly alarmed the average German about Communists 
in Germany was their direction by a foreign power. René de 
Chambrun has told of the disgust he felt one afternoon when the 
leader of the Communist bloc in the French Chamber of Deputies 
secured postponement of a division until Moscow could be con- 
sulted on the way those French representatives should vote.’ 
Patriotism in Germany was affronted in a similar though deeper 
fashion, because Moscow direction was known to aim constantly 
at frustrating and obliterating national sentiment: it was the 
“workers of the world” whom the Communist movement was to 
unite, in contemptuous disregard of the local or racial affinities 


*B. Souvarine, Stalin (New York: Longmans, 1939), pp. 335-6. 
*R. de Chambrun, J] Saw France Fall (New York: Morrow, 1940). 
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which meant so much to the average German. The slogan Blut und 
Boden, of which the Nazis made such effective use, appealed to 
that most sensitive of feelings which had thus been systematically 
insulted. 


It was an easy task to stir people in such a mood of alarm 
with appalling stories about the foreign power they hated. There 
was quite enough available in sober fact to supply such propa- 
gandists on a great scale, but of course facts were exaggerated 
and distorted according to the strategy for mass deception set 
forth in Hitler’s Mein Kampf. It was true that agents of Moscow 
were at work in Germany to inflame discontent with German 
institutions, and to prepare for a German Bolshevist revolution. 
It was true that in Russia ghastly cruelties had been perpetrated 
on owners of property—whether vast estates in land or modest 
accumulations of savings in industrial investment—whom the 
proletariat leaders denounced as bourgeoisie. It was true that Das 
Kapital, which had served in Moscow and was being proclaimed 
in Berlin as the supreme manual of action for the self-conscious 
working-class in the war for its rights, urged just such merciless 
handling of the so-called “middle-class” as had been seen all over 
Russia in the years since October, 1917. German nationalists, to 
whom Bismarck’s Reich, though prostrate before a foreign con- 
queror, was still precious, and German middle-class people, 
whose industry had begun to recover a measure of the competence 
which the inflation had destroyed, made common cause with the 
Prussian Junkers whose chief concern was, no doubt, for the 
protection of their landed estates. There was much falsehood and 
fraud in the National Socialist campaign against “Marxism.” 
But one is much misled in dismissing it as mere propagandist 
imposture for foreign consumption, a mere trick to enlist 
sympathy from “the possessing classes” everywhere. There was 
a genuine terror in Germany of what might happen if the five 
million Germans who voted Communist at the polls, and seemed 
at least to revere Moscow as the shrine of their new faith, should 
some day get the upper hand. In the first decade after the 
Russian Revolution, while the Trotskyists were still strong 
enough to keep “World Revolution” on the Bolshevist programme, 
it was known that something more than moral help would be 
available from Moscow as soon as there was substantial promise 
of a successful upheaval in Berlin. 
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The consequence of this persistent alarm was the creation of a 
mood deserving of study by the social psychologist. Neither in 
Germany nor in Italy was there the reassuring, steadying confi- 
dence which at such a crisis the British public would feel in its 
Government. In Britain, however one might complain of delay, 
of lack of foresight and preparation, of weak indulgence which 
had encouraged disorder, it was taken for granted that those in 
whose hands rested the safety of the state would rise to the 
challenge and would discipline its enemies decisively. In the 
Italy and Germany of the years before dictatorship, the political 
leaders could count upon no such public trust. It was customary 
to speak everywhere of “the poison of Bolshevism.” But while 
British people were sure that their organism of government was 
so healthy as to overcome such attacks, however it might be 
temporarily disturbed, there was no such sanguine patience 
among Germans or Italians. What they saw was prolonged public 
disorder, which their governments alternately confronted in- 
effectually with weak measures of restraint and even weaker 
measures of conciliation. Pictures of what might well be at hand 
began to haunt the mind of the middle-class Italian or German— 
pictures of the “have-nots,” schooled by Communist text-books 
in what was openly called “the technique of revolution,” wreaking 
their long-pent-up anger upon the “have’s.” All savings would 
vanish; the new régime, under proletariat domination (itself a 
mere Moscow agency abroad) would distribute in bribes to the 
ever-flattered “labouring class” all the wealth with which the 
patriotic effort of other classes had enriched the state; the sturdy 
virtues of thrift and abstinence by which the middle class had 
built up its security would be denounced as “bourgeois capital- 
ism,” and the security would collapse at a stroke. Against such 
peril countless Germans and Italians, rightly or wrongly, regarded 
their parliamentary leadership as a poor irresolute succession of 
experiments which might suddenly be terminated, like the 
Kerensky experiments in the Russia of 1917, by Bolshevist pres- 
entation of an accomplished fact. 


The analytic historian, describing how Mussolini and Hitler 
rose to power, will emphasize the deceptions that these most 
artful of demagogues practised with such success. But he will 
omit a vitally important element in the story if he fails to show 
how it was no deception which made great multitudes of Italians 
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and Germans feel secure under Fascism and Nazism against one 
terrific menace that had for them of late overshadowed all others. 


A similar mood, from time to time in the twenty years of truce, 
prevailed in England. It was at its height in 1924, the last occasion 
on which David Lloyd George displayed at their greatest his 
marvellous powers of popular appeal. Addressing audiences 
which packed the largest halls and at times numbered forty to 
fifty thousand in a city square, the matchless orator dwelt night 
after night on the threat from Moscow to human rights anid 
values so dear to Englishmen. Amazement, horror, alarm, anger 
were manifest on countless faces as he spoke. “Like the bearer of 
a fiery cross,” said the press despatches of July, 1924, “Mr. Lloyd 
George rushes from city to city, calling the faithful to arms.” The 
London Daily Mail, concentrating day by day on the same peril 
from Soviet Russia, was declared by an old observer of election 
phenomena to have had more influence on the result than had 
ever before been exerted by a newspaper in the history of 
journalism. At the polls that year, when the Labour Government 
after little more than a year of office was overwhelmed, the sole 
issue was its experiment in Anglo-Russian friendship. 


II 


Apart from the fear of actual Soviet Russian interference, 
there was widespread concern about the diffusion in other 
countries of the spirit which had prompted such excesses in 
Russia. 

It is recorded by the historian that, a hundred years previously, 
the thought of “events in France” had postponed such urgent 
British changes as parliamentary reform, abolition of slavery, and 
admission of Roman Catholics to sit in the House of Commons. 
A similar deterrent, which reactionaries soon became quick to 
apply, operated against even modest liberal advance in the 
twenties whenever “the warning from Russia” was mentioned. 
Again, while there was much misunderstanding and wilful deceit, 
the alarm was not without justification. Projects of terrific 
menace to values which in Britain, in France, in Italy, in America, 
in Canada are rightly held precious, were being urged in those 
years by men of influence who, but for the infection of such 
changes in Russia, would never have ventured to propose them 
or would never have secured a hearing if they had. Everyone 
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recognized the inspiration of those “Industrial Workers of the 
World” whose plan for “One Big Union” frightened moderate 
people in the United States into the reactionary camp. A picture 
of the whole country being held to ransom, by simultaneous 
strike of workers in all the vital industries, haunted the mind of 
the American voter as he marked his ballot for Warren Harding 
and “return to normalcy”: here was indeed “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” threatening the land where dictatorship had never 
been known. The Boston police strike, for which the transatlantic 
precedent was similarly obvious, sent a like thrill over the 
country, and it was in great measure his drastic action in regard 
to this which elevated to the Presidency of the United States one 
otherwise so uninspiring as Calvin Coolidge. All over Italy in 
1920, employees were seizing the factories and dispossessing the 
management in order to install a workers’ committee, while 
veterans of the war were attacked and forced to barricade them- 
selves on the streets of Italian cities because their “imperialist” 
uniform was offensive to the proletarian eye. 


Moreover, when the General Strike took place in England in 
1926, producing violent recoil from sympathy with labour, it 
needed no inflammatory speech from Transport House to recall 
the very spirit of the Moscow of 1917. Lord Passfield has described 
in retrospect how effectively the same alarm was used in 1931, 
when a National Government was returned by a sweeping 
majority at the polls to save Britain from “being bolshevized”: 


“Practically the whole newspaper press of the country, with 
the outstanding exceptions of the Manchester Guardian and the Daily 
Herald, kept up the same appeal to the thirty million electors to help 
the National Government save the State from vaguely suggested 
perils of the most awful nature .... The currency was in danger of 
becoming valueless: the pound might sink to be worth no more than 
ten shillings, than one shilling, than a penny. No man’s wages were 
safe from depreciation. The Labour Government, if it had not been 
turned out, would not have had money after November to pay the 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit. The climax was reached in state- 
ments repeated far and wide of something that the Labour Govern- 
ment had done or would do to the three hundred millions deposited 
by ten millions of people in the Post Office Savings Banks, which 
might be used to pay the unemployed . . . . In the last hours before 
polling day, multitudes of poor folk, the safety of whose little hoards 
seemed to be at stake, became scared though of what they knew not, 
and rushed to the polling stations which many of these had never 
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troubled to visit before .... Such a landslide of votes no country 

had ever seen.” 

In France just about the same time, feeling was being similarly 
stirred by new movements, which coincided at least in their 
“anti-communism,” and while one might fall back on the usual 
reassurance that official responsibility would moderate even the 
most radical of innovators, it was at least highly disturbing to 
speculate on what Maurice Thorez and his followers would do if 
they were returned to control of the Chamber of Deputies. That 
most conservative of individualist groups made up of the French 
farmer and the French rentier was more easily alarmed by the 
tone of communists than by the tone of fascists. Can one wonder, 
as he reads the reported speeches of each? 


There was a like spectacle in Canada. No one could fail to 
note in Canadian colliery towns, manufacturing industries, or 
among transport workers during the twenty years’ truce, the 
influence of the Soviet example in producing an unprecedented 
mood of violence. There was of course answering violence on the 
opposite side, and—what was vastly more significant—revulsion 
on a great scale to the reactionary camp by those whose pre- 
disposition had been towards further and bolder measures of 
“social reform.” An organization calling itself “the Communist 
Party of Canada” began to figure in the press, and a country 
previously known for its tolerance of every intellectual ism 
demanded sharp measures for this one. Legislation at which the 
Civil Liberties Union stood aghast was enacted at Ottawa with 
wide public acclaim; the Prime Minister urged upon an audience 
which needed no further stimulus the need for “stamping out 
with iron heel” this party of sedition; and in the newspapers of 
this hospitable land appeared familiar notices bearing the names 
of men having been “deported.” A “Communist Exhibition,” 
showing “the sort of things done in Russia,” attracted great 
numbers of visitors, and the interest of social reactionaries in 
Canada was thereby strongly promoted. On the occasion of a 
labour strike, newspapers controlled by a menaced corporation 
made very effective play with headlines about “the Hand of 
Moscow.” Vague but angry declamation against “the capitalistic 
system,” interspersed with suggestions that the national bonds 
might well be repudiated to provide more money for unemploy- 
ment relief, had the effect one might expect upon multitudes of 
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small Canadian bondholders not previously at the beck and call 
of Canada’s St. James Street. A new order of economic planning, 
by which the familiar social proportions would be suddenly 
reversed, was widely rumoured to be a favourite topic at a Con- 
ference of Youth, and from time to time some motto or catchword 
of such youthful debate was heard with dismay in the circles of 
the more mature—phrases which, in the words of Carlyle, 
“excited no ideas in the head, but much terror in the heart”! 

The alarm, of course, was over-exploited. “Communism” very 
quickly lost any clear, intelligible sense, and became a mere term 
of abuse for any proposed social change by which the moral 
scruples, the religious sentiments, or the economic interests of 
the more conservative were threatened. It is arguable, too, that 
the motto “Nothing succeeds like Excess” was here illustrated; 
that more was gained in the end by working the enthusiasm of a 
small number to white heat than was lost by forfeiting the languid 
approval of a multitude; and that now especially, since Soviet 
Russia has been a champion of the democracies against a peril 
worse than her own, the pro-Soviet leaders of a dozen years ago 
in Canada will be appreciated as ahead of their generation. That, 
however, is highly speculative. The “end” is not yet, nor does 
it seem to be very near. 

What is certain is that, during the twenty years’ truce, alarm 
and anger at the proposals plainly of Soviet origin, urged by 
leaders of a “Third Party,” retarded the rise in Canada of en- 
thusiasm for democracy and even created a pro-Mussolini if not 
a pro-Hitler sentiment. Not without consequences the reverse of 
those they designed had these men poured contempt upon rights 
which every thrifty Canadian with hard-earned savings held dear, 
and upon obligations of national good faith which it had long been 
the pride of the country to refuse even to debate. In England it 
was on the anti-Soviet anxiety that Neville Chamberlain found 
it easiest to work, and the same anxiety influenced many 
Canadians to welcome his “appeasement” with uncritical zeal. 
It is true that this “Moscow peril” was often wildly exaggerated. 
But it is true, also, that the Soviet precedent had started in certain 
circles of Canadian labour a movement thoroughly unscrupulous 
in its class-hatred; and the consequent consolidation of the least 
generous elements in the Liberal and Conservative Parties, 
against “the Red element” in labour, interposed yet another 
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obstacle to moderate social reform. 

If, in a mood of self-congratulation, we reflect on how much 
wiser than those Germans and Italians of the middle class we 
should ourselves have been in like circumstances of anxiety, we 
have no doubt reason to think that the appalling device of a 
dictatorship would not have been considered by us. But on this 
matter of cancelling or inverting, under menace of an emergency, 
the old moral rules, and of being slow to reinstate those rules 
after the emergency for which we suspended them is past, how 
much ground have we to think ourselves immune against fascist 
infection? 

One’s mind goes back to the Spanish civil war which began in 
midsummer, 1936; back to the Neville Chamberlain contrivances, 
not merely for keeping Britain out of it, but for preventing sale 
of munitions or airplanes by France to the Spanish government. 
It was altogether obvious that the scheme of the “Non-Interven- 
tion Committee” was serving a purpose the very reverse of what 
its name indicated, for it was ensuring ample supplies from 
abroad to Franco, while driving the republicans ever nearer to 
capitulation through sheer lack of weapons with which to fight. 
Everyone understood the “democratic” indulgence towards this 
monstrous German-Italian enterprise in the Mediterranean, for 
whose success (through British and French tolerance) so fearful a 
price would yet have to be paid. Reams of propaganda then 
circulated everywhere, describing what must be feared from 
Soviet Russia if the Marxist forces (alleged to be operating on a 
scale far beyond that of Germans or Italians in the peninsula!) 
were allowed to master Spain. The peril there, as everyone now 
realizes, was precisely the opposite. 

But those who, ten years ago, looked steadfastly at the facts, 
urged their case upon obstinately unreceptive British and 
Canadian ears. It was impossible to arouse concern about what 
was being prepared for the “British Lifeline”; how the route to 
the Suez Canal was being infested with submarines operating 
from strategic points which Franco could supply, how there 
might ultimately be only the long route via the Cape available 
for British ships sailing to the East. What but the deeply placed 
misgiving about Soviet Russia, and the “bolshevization of 
Europe” which might ensue if the Nazi and Fascist dictators were 
to fall, can have accounted for this public blindness, this per- 
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sistent choice of a real before an imaginary danger? There was 
no limit to the fatuous reasons assigned—extending even to the 
expression of a solemn belief that, after all, Hitler and Mussolini 
were defending the Christian religion against Russian atheists! 

For all this, the policy of Soviet leaders must bear part of the 
blame. It was among the tragic consequences of the Russian 
Revolution that those who had shown superlative skill in achiev- 
ing it pursued such methods later in applying it as to drive men 
who should have been its friends in frantic alarm to the camp 


of its enemies. 


Dalhousie University, Halifax, February 1946. 
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Middle East Problems 


W. E. Hart 


hile a series of international pourparlers and conferences 

attempt to deal with the political aftermath of the second 
world war more thoroughly and efficiently than was done after 
1918, it becomes more and more obvious that, at this stage, only 
questions partially affecting world issues can be tackled by the 
extremely tender authority of the United Nations Organization. 
The national sovereignty of the individual state still plays a very 
large part today, not in the sense of past diplomatic history of 
the nineteenth or twentieth centuries only, but with that added 
sense of responsibility which a compelling feeling of world com- 
munity has instilled into all great powers. We can only hope 
that its persistence in any form represents nothing more than a 
short period of transition into a more practical surrender of na- 
tional power to the organs which will collectively govern the 
destinies of all nations for the purposes of guaranteeing peace— 
at least for our time! 

In the interim stage, and that is the period we have to con- 
sider at present, important issues are undergoing development 
that might present themselves as faits-accomplis when the time 
arrives for a more solidified UNO to examine and pass judgment 
on them. They are issues which affect the future of the nations 
directly concerned, but which may also have repercussions with 
either economic or security implications beyond the fringes of all 
other nations. 

A typical example of this development is presented in the 
problems of today’s Middle East where, almost unnoticed, impor- 
tant re-adjustments are taking place without at the present mo- 
ment employing, directly or indirectly, the good services of UNO 
(if we ignore the Iranian-Russian controversy for the time be- 
ing). The British army is in the process of completing the evacua- 
tion of troops and considerable war material from Egypt. While 
this withdrawal is most welcome to those who wish to see a 
satisfied and contented Egyptian state, it cannot be denied that 
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the general state of security in the Middle East, in which all 
peace-loving nations are extremely interested, has been weakened 
in respect of prepared defence which the trained British garrison 
represented eo ipso. This development is not altogether wel- 
comed by those who wish to avoid the establishment of another 
“Balkan hotchpotch” in this vital area, but it seems too much. to 
expect that the Egyptian Government will increase its armed 
forces to the amount of the evacuating British army. Sixty 
thousand men and 100,000 tons of up-to-date war material would 
represent an enormous burden upon the Egyptian national budget 
of today, or upon any budget that the Government might estab- 
lish for some time to come. There can be no doubt that, with the 
withdrawal of the British army, the stability of the Middle East 
in both the political and the military sense has been weakened, 
unless other measures are being taken to offset this. However, 
there has been little indication of alternative measures to date. 

The establishment of an independent Trans-Jordanian state 
by mutual agreement between the two partners concerned is 
another development that falls into the category of issues which 
will eventually face the great family of nations as accomplished 
facts rather than merely as problems to be faced. In view of 
what has happened in Egypt it might have been prudent to con- 
sider more carefully the possible consequences of immediate 
independence for Trans-Jordan. We know that that new state 
will not be in a position to form a second bastion on the Middle 
East, and while its drive for independence may be satisfied for 
the moment, the larger aspect of world security has not directly 
or indirectly been strengthened thereby. 

Indeed, the opposite might be considered correct. It might 
well be argued that the national sentiment of the Arabs in these 
regions must be considered of primary importance, and, con- 
sequently that the world in general, and Britain in a more direct 
sense of interest and responsibility, should adopt a most liberal 
attitude, comparable only to that which after 1918 governed the 
idea creating the new independent states in Central, Eastern, and 
South-Eastern Europe. Such an attitude compels the unbiased 
observer to point out that the internal structure of the post-1918 
states and their established practice of democratic thought and 
attitude in their domestic policies, stand in marked contrast with 
the present feudal system which is almost exclusively predomi- 
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nant amongst the Arab countries in the Middle East. We must 
not confuse the idea of an independent national state, as envisaged 
by such Democrats as M. Masaryk, and firmly based on the most 
complete, sincerely desired, and practised democratic principles 
within their communities, with that clamour for a “national” 
state for all tribes in the Middle East. If we did so we would not 
only be applying a misconstrued conception of modern history, 
but at the same time we would be permitting feudalism another 
lease of life. Such a development would be hardly in agreement 
with the ideas which have moulded and formed our lives 
for more than 150 years, and which have not only raised our 
standard of living and its broader background of civilization, but 
to no mean extent furthered or at least contributed considerably 
to twentieth century culture. If we water down our standards 
in this respect, we are consciously or not reversing the wheel of 
history to the extent Hitler tried to achieve, though he perhaps 
employed more spectacular and less subtle means. 

Nevertheless, the chief protagonist for the development of 
“national” Arab states has been the British Government via its 
expert Colonial Office. This seems logical enough in the light 
of past tradition and it might be argued, understandable, if an 
occasional glance is cast at the Muslim section of India’s unruly 
population. It seems understandable too when one considers the 
British long-term policy which consists of first creating inde- 
pendent states and then educating the population with respect 
to the heavy burden of their newly acquired rights as free and 
proud subjects (though not even the worst type of Anglophobe 
can claim that the Arabs were held in the tight bondage of 
eternal slavery under British administration). 

We have seen too that the government of Soviet Russia has 
shown a direct and lively interest in the claims of the Arabs and 
has indirectly supported them in their nationalistic endeavours. 
While there seems to be an apparent contradiction between the 
usual practices governing the principles of modern Russian philo- 
sophy at home, as against this interest, which dates back only 
to the end of 1945, we must, for the time being, ascribe Russia’s 
lively participation in that problem to its newly assumed inter- 
national obligations under UNO. How the Russian policy in 
turn is connected with this development is a question which 
would lead us into the realm of puzzles and guess-work, but not 
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to constructive examination. 

The case can be observed from a different angle as far as the 
United States is concerned. Here the genuine desire to strengthen 
the security problem in the Middle East by direct interest and 
participation, is an outcome of the forceful policy of that nation 
towards international problems, since it made up its mind not 
to return to its deplorable isolationist policy which pronounced 
a death-sentence over the young League of Nations. Also the 
United States has made it quite plain that its problems with the 
Iranian Government, or with any other government, can always 
be solved through the customary intermediary, the professional 
diplomat. In this connection, it is important to note that the re- 
cent international rumour that the United States might seek 
to establish military bases in the Eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean coincided with the decision of the British Government to 
evacuate Egypt. And this took place at a time when an aide- 
memoire was delivered by the member states of the Arab league 
to the American Acting Secretary of State, to the effect that, 
unless it disinterest itself in questions relating to the Middle 
East, and unless President Truman publicly state that he did not 
wish to commit himself to the recommendations of the recent 
Anglo-American inquiry committee, the situation would “. . . re- 
sult in a state of disturbance in Palestine and in the Near and Middle 
East and would be harmful to security and peace in that strategic part 
cf the world.” 

This is plain and simple blackmail. Any conciliatory attitude 
to it, however skilfully camouflaged by external indignation, 
means nothing but a renewed appeasement policy, with the only 
differences being in a shift in the theatre of operations from 
Austria and Czechoslovakia to the Middle East, and a change in 
the principal actors. This might result in a re-enactment of one 
of the most shameful periods of modern history, for we ought to 
realize that the philosophy behind it remains the same as in 
1938: brutal force! 

It is futile to consider the possible establishment of United 
States bases in the Middle East as an act of neo-imperialism on 
the part of that government. Such an argument used against 
the executive of the United States Government is faulty, since 
no responsible observer of the American way of life can possibly 
trace the slightest feeling of such a kind in the America of 1946, 
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and since it has long been the established custom for executives 
in power in that country to follow the will of the people they 
represent, not only on election day but throughout their term of 
office. It is this very principle which has determined the govern- 
ment and the people of that democracy to back with effective 
force the decision of the world’s families at UNO in ail the 
strategic points on this globe, and the Middle East is undoubtedly 
one, as the campaign in North Africa so vividly demonstrated 
only a few years ago. That campaign also brought to light the 
extremely “cautious” attitude, of the very claimants of neo- 
Munichism today, towards the military preparations of the 
democracies, struggling for dear life. Do they really believe that 
the memory of the State Department in Washington is so short! 
In one respect the signatories of the aide-memoire are correct: the 
Near and Middle East disturbances forecast by them, would 
disturb the entire situation, and this might well be the very 
reason that President Truman has shown such an active interest 
in the Middle East without first asking the permission of the 
Arab League. He might continue to do so in the face of the fact 
that the only local worth-while war contribution from this 
section of the global war came from the Jewish community in 
Palestine who were outnumbered by the Arab population by 
sixty to one, and whose superiority over the Arabs in direct or 
indirect effort, cannot be estimated because of the complete lack 
of the former. Also a President of the United States can not and 
will not close his eyes to Appendix III of the committee’s report, 
which establishes once and for all that five million Jews lost their 
lives during this war, and that the large majority of the pitiful 
remnants desire to seek shelter with their kinsmen in Palestine 
rather than anywhere else. 

Here also, nations interested in seeing a strong Middle East 
rather than a weak one, in the hands of a democratically-minded 
people (what better evidence can they produce for this than their 
bloody persecution by Hitler and his Gestapo!) might be governed 
by an all-important strategic concept. While the hazards of long- 
drawn-out lines of communications might not allow immediate 
full-scale support from the American or European continents, the 
high level of intelligence usually accredited unreservedly to the 
Jewish people, would provide that singularly precious reservoir 
of manpower whose mere existence at this vital point, and whose 
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engagement in modern industries, can nip in the bud all those 
plans of aggression which are usually based on obvious and 
demonstrated weakness in some part of the world. Indeed, 
industrialization is a side of modern life still denied to the 
average Arab because of his tight effendi-feudalism, which 
destroys every attempt to raise the level of education beyond that 
of the Biblical shepherd, or the more modern Arab stevedore. 

Si vis pacem, para bellum is a very old but nevertheless very 
true proverb and unless the Security Council of UNO and its 
attached Chiefs of Staff Committee are planning to exist only 
on paper (which seems a most unlikely state of affairs when one 
considers the healthy reactions of UNO to some of the recent 
problems facing it) we should expect a closer examination of the 
problems of the Middle East from this angle than from any other. 

It is true that power politics as a national prerogative is dead, 
but its revival for the sake of those who earnestly desire peace 
and who are willing to place this dreadful weapon in the hands 
of UNO, might be as healthy a suggestion as that of a surgeon 
to remove advanced stomach ulcers by operation rather than to 
give treatment by drugs. If the majority decision of UNO’s 
members can be backed up by the force of arms, and if sincere 
demonstration of that spirit can be given to all who may harbour 
thoughts of aggrandizement at the expense of others, then we 
may stand a reasonable chance of living in peace. But the 
potential backing by arms alone is not enough. Before that 
should become an eventuality, the small and great powers should 
keep alert regarding those nodal points of the world where the 
sole possession by one power might lead again to that dreadful 
hypocrisy which we know only too well as the “New Order” and 
the “Co-Prosperity Sphere.” There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the middle East is one such nodal point. We are not going 
to assist world peace if we accept statements which declare that 
a situation might “result in a state of disturbance,” from a people 
whose spiritual leader used to broadcast from Radio Rome while 
the men of the Eighth Army fought at Alamein with their backs 


to the wall! 


London, England, May 1946. 
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Economic Change and 
the [nternational Order . 


B. S. Keirstead 


— studies in the theory of economic change lead to a 
general pessimism among economists, which is not unrelated 
to the general pessimism about the future of international rela- 
tions. It is the purpose of this article to seek, from an analysis 
of these two pessimisms, a line of policy which might justify at 
least a modicum of hope for both the domestic and the inter- 
national future. 

Political pessimism, to be brief, derives from the apparent 
fact that the great continental nation states, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, are not prepared to sacrifice to an inter- 
national body any particle of national sovereignty. The smaller 
and undefendable powers, not by reason of moral superiority, but 
because their frailty in an atomic age leaves them no alternative 
policy, are apparently willing to create an international sovereign 
with a monopoly of armed force. Jurists and political scientists 
agree that this is the only permanently adequate solution for in- 
ternational anarchy and war. Hobbes was right, but there is no 
single superior force capable of establishing a world Leviathan. 
Instead, the two great continental powers, comparatively flexible 
in resistance to atomic bomb attack, continue a balance of power 
policy based on the concept of indefeasible and inalienable nation- 
al sovereignty. In such a metastable situation it probably is a 
matter of time before war comes. However, there is the matter 
of time. Realistic thinkers must inquire if anything can be done 
to break down suspicion, fear, mistrust, and intense nationalism 
during the present period of a precarious power balance. 

A factor in the fears we entertain for the future is the likeli- 
hood of a major economic depression beginning in the mature 
capitalist economy of the United States and spreading through- 
out her economic orbit. Such a depression would have unpredic- 
table consequences, the most dangerous of which would be the 
attempt of a reactionary American government to distract its 
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people from their miseries by an aggressive foreign policy, and 
to check increasing unemployment by a gigantic rearmament 
programme. The elements of crypto-fascism are already pro- 
nounced in the United States, while Russia whose aggressiveness 
stems from an almost hysterical fear of the “outside” world, 
would know only one way to meet an ideologically hostile and 
equally aggressive America. The precarious balance would be 
overset: metastability, as always, would show itself to be truly 
a mere illusion of stability. 

The fears of a depression are well-founded. The United 
States is a mature economy, with its frontiers no longer expand- 
ing, its territory filling up, and its population approaching maxi- 
mum and increasing but slowly. The United States fulfills the 
conditions for Professor Hansen’s “secular stagnation.” After 
the war and post-war boom is over, the opportunities for private 
investment will decline, and even innovations based on atomic 
power are, it is argued, unlikely to create sufficiently rapid and 
widespread obsolescence to require investment on a scale large 
enough to offset this general decline. A fall in the rate of private 
investment, if not offset in some manner, spells a decline in 
national income and an increase in unemployment, a cumulative 
process that soon takes on the form of depression. Such is the 
secular stagnation thesis from which stems the pessimism of the 
economist. 

There is, however, no inevitability about such secular stagna- 
tion. A sufficient volume of public investment, properly timed, 
could in the opinion of Professor Hansen, maintain the national 
income and the level of employment more or less indefinitely. 
The present writer is not convinced that this is in itself an ade- 
quate solution. It is a kind of temporization with the outward 
manifestations—as they appear in aggregate form in the consti- 
tuents of the national income—while the real causes of stagna- 
tion, as Professor Hansen’s argument shows, lie much deeper 
in the economic institutions of our society. Moreover, politically, 
one must entertain grave doubts as to the practicability of Pro- 
fessor Hansen’s solution. 

Any government, attempting a purely fiscal programme to 
maintain employment in the face of stagnation, would be strongly 


‘Alvin H. Hansen, Business Cycles and Fiscal Policy (New York, 1941). 
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criticized and opposed by the business community and the poli- 
tical Right. Business confidence would be disturbed if the bud- 
get is under-balanced, and business might even refrain from 
investment and new capital creation in order to bring pressure 
to bear on the government. The “deflationary gap” to be filled 
by public investment would grow, and the government would 
either have to give way to this pressure, yielding its whole fiscal 
programme in favour of a “sound” balanced budget, or would 
be compelled to step boldly into fields of investment usually re- 
garded as the preserve of “private” enterprise. It would then, 
at the same time, have to seek political support from the Left 
by introducing more and more “radical” legislation. 

There is still another reason for demanding that we go further 
in our thinking than mere fiscal reform. Fiscal reform, at best, 
is most effective in a self-contained economy and has no signi- 
ficance for the still vast, under-developed, economically immature 
regions of the world. It is true that some discussion at the time 
of the Bretton Woods meetings involved the notion of inter- 
national spending, for developmental purposes, and this is con- 
sistent with the general Keynes-Hansen thesis. Such spending, 
however, would have to take the form of individual national 
borrowing from the international fund, and, for reasons we hope 
to make clear, would be economically inadequate and politically 
open to objections. 

The real causes of stagnation in a mature economy are, accord- 
ing to Professor Hansen, the failure of population to expand, the 
failure to develop new resources and new territories, and the 
failure to demand large-scale new investment. The failure of 
population to expand results in stagnation because it means that 
consumer demand is constant and that entrepreneurial expecta- 
tions are consequently modest and limited. There are great areas 
of the world where population is still expanding, where potential 
consumers’ demand is great, and where all that prevents it from 
becoming effective demand is lack of purchasing power. The 
desired purchasing power could be created by the introduction 
of western innovations and the capitalization of these economies, 
with the effect of increasing their per capita productivity. This 
process would mean, at one and the same time, the wide adoption 
of investment-creating innovations, the opening up of new re- 
sources and new territories, and the creation of excellent invest- 
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ment opportunities. 
However, before we feel that here indeed is the programme 


for North American capitalism we must pause to consider two 
things. The first is economic. The failure of the rate of innova- 
tion in the mature economy to create investment stems from the 
fact that the real incentive in economic development is the exist- 
ence of windfall profits or surpluses. In the purely competitive 
economy, surpluses tended to be temporary. The rewards paid 
to the various agents of production exhausted the total value 
product, and any temporary special gains which new techniques 
or improvements created, were erased by the abrasive of com- 
petition. In our trustified economy, these surplus gains are 
accepted and necessary.’ The possibilities of investment in “back- 
ward” countries are only “good,” from the private investor’s 
point of view, if in the short run they promise high profits pro- 
portionate to the risk, and if the process does not reduce the total 
entrepreneurial surplus by establishing a competitive industry 
which would reduce the rate of profit more than it would expand 
sales. Hence the small use that has been made of the possibilities 
of Africa and Asia, and hence the “exploitation” of backward 
countries when western investment has occurred. The “ex- 
ploitation” is a necessary safeguard for profits in proportion to 
risk. Clearly, anyone who would successfully undertake the 
development of the African and Asian economic frontiers, must 
be in a position to forego personal profit and to gain from the 
general improvement in employment and real welfare. 

The second observation is that no such investment by either 
British or American capital or by both together could be under- 
taken in many of the strategic areas without at once precipitat- 
ing great trouble with Russia, and, considering past records, a 
good deal of resistance from native populations. The develop- 
ment of an immature area by a mature metropolitan economy 
always leads to the “possession” of the resources and properties 
so developed by the metropolitan power, and, if they are at all 
strategic, to the extension of the metropolitan’s strategic inter- 
ests and position. If we consider North Africa, the Levant, and 


*I realize that the language and ideas here involved are a bit techni- 
cal and elusive. For a development of the argument I have here tried 
to condense, see B. S. Keirstead and D. H. Coore, “A Dynamic theory of 
Rents,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, May, 1946. 
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the oil fields of Iraq and Iran, we can see at once the real meaning 
of such investment. The solution in the Near East requires, as 
the London New Statesman and Nation has said, some internation- 
alization of the control of the oil-wells, and not their future 
development by rival Russian, British, and American “interests.” 

We come now to the synthesis of our two lines of argument. 
On the political side we see no hope of an immediate surrender 
of absolute national sovereignty by the great powers. The only 
alternative lies in removing specific areas of conflict and in estab- 
lishing various purely administrative organizations of international 
character. On the economic side we want to develop and improve 
the welfare of the poverty-ridden areas of the world, and at the 
same time to provide an expansionary stimulus for the stagnat- 
ing mature economies of the West. But for both economic and 
political reasons, we cannot hope that this will be successfully 
achieved by private enterprise or even by national governments. 
The true solution, then, is the establishment of international 
“crown” companies, i.e. developmental non-profit-making cor- 
porations, whose capital would be subscribed by the various 
powers with adequate capital-exporting ability. These corpora- 
tions would order capital equipment from private enterprise in 
America, from state enterprise in Russia, and from whatever new 
style of enterprise the British genius for compromise develops 
in the United Kingdom. The boards of directors of the corpora- 
tions must include representatives of the powers within whose 
territories lie the resources to be developed, as well as represen- 
tatives of the capital-subscribing powers. These boards should 
be responsible to the Economic and Social Council of UNO, should 
report annually, and should possess the same degree of independ- 
ence in administration that ordinary boards of directors do vis- 
a-vis the stock-holders. The employed personnel should be. 
international, and should have a prime loyalty to the international 
organization for which they work. 

The economic advantages of such an arrangement are appar- 
ent. The people of the economically under-developed countries 
would enjoy an advancement in welfare, an increase in produc- 
tivity, and the capitalization of their economies without the dan- 
gers of exploitation and domination by a foreign power. The 
peoples of the mature economies would enjoy, through trade, a 
share of the increased wealth production of the world, and at the 
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same time their own economies would undergo an expansionary 
stimulus. 

The political advantages are, first, the removal of certain 
causes of mistrust and conflict and, second, the working experi- 
ence of international collaboration and the development of an 
international administrative personnel in the technico-economic 
field of activity, where it is notably easy for such collaboration 
to develop. Thus, in these two ways, we should prepare the way 
to a more fully-grown international political community, by ap- 
plying the scheme to the more troubled areas, such as Iran, 
Malaya, Manchuria, and the Ruhr. If one considers these prob- 
lems, for example in Iran, in the atmosphere engendered by rival 
British, French, Russian, and American exploitation of oil, and 
then in the atmosphere that would exist if that oil were owned 
and developed by a corporation, directed by nominees of the vari- 
ous governments including Iran and Iraq, responsible to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of UNO, and selling freely to all buyers, 
one sees how much easier the purely political settlement would 
be. 

This proposal is, of course, no panacea. There would still 
remain the temptation on the part of large powers to dominate 
the governments of weak powers. There might be, and at times 
would be, political and national pressure on the directors to 
behave as plenipotentiary delegates of the governments who 
nominated them, rather than as colleagues associated to achieve 
an agreed economic objective. The need for steady progress in 
the political and legal fields would remain. If another war is 
to be avoided the peoples of the world must advance together 
in the development of all sorts of international institutions, in 
the strengthening of UNO, in the control of atomic energy, in the 
development of juridical methods of settling disputes and of 
political methods of achieving peaceful change from a rigid but 
outmoded status quo, and in the promotion of intellectual and 
cultural relations among the masses of the people. All we claim 
is that some, if not all, of these things might be made somewhat 
easier by reason of joint international effort to promote an ex- 
pansionary high-welfare economy. 

Is this proposal in the political sense a realistic and practi- 
cable policy? Here are involved the questions of the relation 
of these international corporations to existing international eco- 
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nomic institutions, and of the probable manner of reception of 
the scheme by the major powers. Clearly the scheme does not 
in any way replace the need for an international bank and 
monetary fund. The Bretton Woods arrangements are designed 
chiefly to make possible and to encourage international trading 
among the industrial powers of the western economy, to solve 
the problem of the chronic shortage of dollar exchange, and to 
enable the war-devastated areas to restore their trading position 
and their productive capacity in the reconstruction period. It is, 
perhaps, a fair criticism of the Bretton Woods compromise to say 
that it scarcely allows enough latitude to countries which are 
attempting to stabilize their domestic economies by compensa- 
tory fiscal policies, and that there is a fair prospect that the fund 
will fail to be useful for expansionary purposes once the recon- 
struction period is over. The international corporations might 
well rely on the bank for working capital, might even have re- 
course to the fund, and might become the channel through which 
short-term international funds would flow into developmental 
and economically stimulating use. Once again we emphasize 
that we are not advocating still another “single solution of all 
our problems,” but are rather suggesting an economically desir- 
able development as part of an integrated programme of inter- 
national action. 

We turn finally to the question of acceptance. The Soviets 
have most to gain and least to lose, because they do not enjoy 
monopolistic control of many such areas as are involved. They 
would doubtless examine carefully such a proposal in the sus- 
picion that it was a capitalist trap, but, unless they are really 
bent on world revolution and domination—which one cannot be- 
lieve—they should accept it. It is so clearly in their interest to 
do so, and it is so obviously an alternative to, and not a component 
of, a “stop Russia” policy. 

The British would have the largest sacrifices to make, and 
their acceptance would require real political sagacity and ima- 
gination. If the philosophy of imperial dominion prevails, they 
would, of course, reject any proposal of this sort. The British 
have, however, most to lose in another way; as a people they 
possess political wisdom, and the capacity for the bold gesture. 
My personal opinion is that, if the policy on critical review com- 
mends itself to them, they would take the lead in pressing for 
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it. There are already intimations that the Labour government 
is prepared to make just such concessions within the British colo- 
nial empire. 

As for the United States, a lot would depend on the possibility 
of such a policy becoming embroiled with domestic political 
issues, or being presented as “socialistic,” “appeasing Russia,” 
“idealistic,” or even as “paying out good money to save the Bri- 
tish Empire.” If, however, it could be presented for what it is, 
the alternative to domestic stagnation and depression, it might 
succeed in capturing that wonderful American enthusiasm, with- 
out which in any case no world programme can succeed today. 





McGill University, 1946 
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anadian representatives shared continuously from August 16, 

1945, until February 18, 1946, in the work of translating the 
blueprint of the San Francisco Charter into the working reality 
of the United Nations Organization. 

Canada was one of the fourteen nations represented on the 
Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commission, which was 
at work in London from August 16 to November 12, when its 
report was ready. The Executive Committee prepared recom- 
mendations in detail on rules of procedure, the administration of 
the Secretariat, the co-ordination of the activities of the organs 
of the General Assembly, and their relations with each other 
and with other international organizations. Canada was repre- 
sented on the Committee by the Hon. L. B. Pearson, Canadian 
Ambassador to the United States, the Hon. W. E. Turgeon, Cana- 
dian Ambassador to Belgium, and Messrs. Escott Reid and J. W. 
Holmes of the Department of External Affairs. 

The Preparatory Commission, on which all the United Nations 
were represented, also met in London, from November 24 to 
December 24. Its work entailed the scrutiny, and acceptance 
or modification of the report of the Executive Committee. In ad- 
dition, the Commission prepared a provisional agenda and a score 
of other technical recommendations for the General Assembly. 
The General Assembly of the United Nations Organization met 
on January 10, 1946. The first business to be transacted by the 
General Assembly after the opening ceremonies, was the election 
of Mr. Paul Henri Spaak, foreign minister of Belgium, as its 
president. 

The election of the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council followed on January 12. On the first ballot, Brazil, 
Egypt, Mexico, Poland, and the Netherlands were elected with 
the required majority of thirty-four votes. Canada came sixth 
with thirty-three votes, and Australia next with twenty-eight. 
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One paper proved invalid. On the second ballot, in which the 
voting was between Canada and Australia only, Australia se- 
cured twenty-seven votes, Canada twenty-three, with one invalid 
paper. A third ballot with fifty-one valid votes gave Australia 
twenty-eight and Canada twenty-three. At this point Mr. St. 
Laurent rose to announce that Canada would stand down in 
favour of Australia, in order to solve the deadlock. He said: 
“The members of the Canadian delegation fully realize how 
embarrassing it must be to their fellow delegates to go on balloting 
between two of the Dominions of the Commonwealth, with each of 
which they have always had such cordial and mutually satisfactory 
relations. I would therefore beg leave, Mr. President, to propose 
that no further ballots be taken, but that the election of Australia 
to the Security Council as the sixth non-permanent member thereof 
be made unanimous.” 
Referring to the rules of procedure which made it obligatory, 
the President called for another ballot, which resulted in forty- 
nine valid votes, forty-six in favour of Australia, and three in 
favour of Canada. 

Canada was one of seventeen nations elected to the Economic 
and Social Council on January 12 on the first ballot. The majority 
required was thirty-four votes, and Canada secured forty-six. On 
a simple majority vote, Canada with twenty-nine votes was one 
of six nations elected to this office for three years. 

Following the establishment of the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council, the General Assembly proceeded 
to the discussion of the report from the Preparatory Commission. 
There were forty lengthy speeches in all, including that of Mr. 
St. Laurent on January 18. 

Mr. St. Laurent, who delivered the first part of his speech in 
French, and the second part in English, paid tribute to London 
as the appropriate site for this first meeting, since with its scars 
of war, it afforded a reminder of the background of the concep- 
tion of the Organization. He paid tribute to the President, Mr. 
Spaak, and the sufferings of Belgium, and to the arduous work 
of the Preparatory Commission under its president, Dr. Zuleta 
Angel of Colombia. Referring to the principles of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter, Mr. St. Laurent declared that there was a firm 
basis for the extension of the rule of law throughout the world, 
and that already, in the Security Council and the Economic and 
Social Council, there was some measure of accomplishment in 
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translating that firm basis into a working reality. 

“The Economic and Social Council,” said Mr. St. Laurent, “will 
be faced with most formidable tasks and with far-reaching oppor- 
tunities. It is in a large measure to the Economic and Social Council 
that we in Canada look, to foster those conditions of well-ordered 
prosperity which will eliminate some of the most dangerous causes 
of wars, and bring men and nations into new paths of constructive 
activity. We sincerely hope that the Council may give speedy and 
effective leads in the task of world reconstruction and that it will 
at once welcome, as the Canadian delegation does so warmly, the 
initiative taken by the United States to bring about an early meeting 
of an international conference on trade and employment.” 

He referred to the “sacred trust” resting with the Security 
Council. Canada, he said, attached great importance to the two 
main principles of non-permanent membership in the Security 
Council—“‘in the first instance to the contribution of Members of 
the United Nations to the maintenance of international peace and 
security and to the other purposes of the Organization, and also 
to equitable geographical distribution.” He expressed the hope 
that membership in the various councils and agencies of the 
United Nations would not be regarded as “a mere prize or token 
of prestige but as an honourable and arduous responsibility to 
the world community.” 


Continuing he suggested that the minds of members should 
be kept open to the possible needs for change in the Charter, and 
urged the abatement of national sovereignty. “Sovereignty must 
not mean liberty to defeat the purposes of international peace 
and security, to which we are all so solemnly dedicated.” Finally, 
he spoke of atomic energy as an instance of a world problem of 
direct concern to every human being, pointing out that 


“ 


. the alleviation of human suffering, and the protection of 
individual liberty, are also world-wide in their scope and implica- 
tions. They must also be approached in a boldly imaginative spirit 
if we are truly to achieve the purposes stated in the preamble to the 
Charter, ‘to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war 
which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind’.” 
The detailed work of the General Assembly was carried out 

by seven main committees. Canada was represented on six of 

them, but not on the General Committee, which allocated items 
to appropriate committees and considered new subjects for the 
agenda of the General Assembly. 

Three additional committees were set up on which Canada 
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was represented—the UNRRA Committee, the League of Nations 
Committee, and the committee on the Permanent Headquarters 
of the United Nations. Mr. John Read was elected Rapporteur 
of the Legal Committee, Mr. Hume Wrong, Chairman of the 
UNRRA Committee, and Mr. Wilgress, vice-chairman of the Per- 
manent Headquarters Committee. 


THE POLITICAL AND SECURITY COMMITTEE 

Canadian representatives on this Committee were the Rt. 
Hon. Li. S. St. Laurent, and Messrs. Hume Wrong, Escott Reid, 
C. S. A. Ritchie, and J. W. Holmes. The most important work of 
this committee was to debate and report on a resolution for the 
establishment of the Atomic Energy Commission. The resolution 
was presented by the United States on behalf of all the per- 
manent members of the Security Council with the addition of 
Canada, and was based on the communiqué issued in Washington 
on November 15, 1945, by President Truman, Prime Minister 
Attlee, and Prime Minister Mackenzie King, and on the agree- 
ment reached at the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers in 


December, 1945. 

Discussion of the resolution on atomic energy centred around 
the question of the relationship between the Security Council and 
the Commission. It was pointed out that whenever Canada was a 
member of the Security Council the composition of the two 
bodies would be identical. It was established, however, that 
the Atomic Energy Commission emanated from the General 
Assembly, that it was not an organ of the Security Council, and 
that its proceedings were not subject to the veto. The important 
task was the prompt adoption of the resolution so that the Atomic 
Commission could come into being. 

Mr. St. Laurent said that Canada had been one of those pri- 
marily responsible for the preparation of the document signed in 
Washington. The resolution, he said, provided a practical basis 
for the study of the problem of atomic energy, and Canada was 
strongly in favour of placing the information about atomic energy 
at the disposal of the whole of humanity. The resolution was 
approved by forty-six votes to none with one abstention in the 
committee. It was presented to the General Assembly on Janu- 
ary 24, where it was adopted unanimously. 

The Political and Security Committee dealt also with rules 
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of procedure concerning language. The proposals in this matter 
came from the Executive Committee’s report to the Preparatory 
Commission. Canada worked on the sub-committee of the Politi- 
cal and Security Committee that considered this report. The 
report contained specifications for the official languages to be 
used, which were English, French, Russian, Chinese, and Spanish. 
The working languages were to be English and French, and re- 
cords were to be kept in all five official languages. Committees 
could adopt simplified rules of procedure regarding interpreta- 
tions and translations. 

The Canadian delegation worked continuously on the matter 
of the simplification of the written records of resolutions and 
proceedings, and the work bore fruit. The principles upon which 
they deliberated were expressed by Mr. Martin. In the Economic 
and Social Council on February 7, the Chinese delegation pre- 
sented a resolution for the establishment of an International 
Health Conference, and in speaking to this resolution Mr. Martin 
pointed out that it was the first that the Council had had to con- 
sider and that he wished to comment on the form in which it 
was presented. The Council needed to reach the peoples of 
the world, and this would be accomplished by its resolutions and 
formal actions. But was the Council to give the impression, 
through direct and forceful language, of being composed of men 
of action who could speak directly and forcefully, or of men who 
drew inspiration from “the musty attics of precedent-ridden 
lawyers?” The resolution, he continued, should be put in simple, 
clear language and the “whereases” and “be it resolveds” should 
be eliminated. 

Finally, the Political and Security Committee considered the 
inclusion in the Economic and Social Council, in a consultative 
capacity, of the ‘World Federation of Trade Unions, the World Co- 
operative Alliance, and the American Federation of Labour. It 
was argued that the American Federation of Labour, sponsored 
by the United States, was a national body rather than an inter- 
national one, but Mr. Martin pointed out that it was a North 
American organization and not purely American, since 350,000 
Canadians belonged to it. There was a prolonged debate on this 
question in the General Assembly on February 14. Canada voted 
in favour of the inclusion of all three bodies, and the resolution 


passed. 
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. THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL COMMITTEE 

Canadian representatives were the Hon. Paul Martin, and 
Messrs. Louis Rasminsky, Alfred Rive, Gordon Graydon, and D. 
V. LePan. This committee had before it a recommendation from 
the Preparatory Commission that the Economic and Social Council 
should be instructed to establish, during its first session, commis- 
sions on economic and employment questions, statistics, trans- 
port and communications, and international fiscal problems. It 
also considered the relationships that would exist between the 
Council and its specialized agencies. 

An important resolution proposed by the United Kingdom 
for the consideration of the Economic and Financial Committee, 
expressed the view that the work of UNRRA was an obvious 
preliminary to effective restoration of normal political conditions 
in the world. Though there could be no organic relationship 
between the United Nations and UNRRA, there should be the 
closest possible link between them. 

Mr. Paul Martin spoke for Canada in warm support of the 
resolution. He hoped the discrepancies between the standards of 
living on the North American continent and in the devastated 
countries would be further reduced. He said that Canada had 
already contributed additional funds to UNRRA, and added that 
his country held the view that all peace-loving nations, whether 
they were members of the United Nations or not, should be 
afforded the opportunity of joining in the work of UNRRA. 

The committee decided to recommend to the General Assembly 
that a committee be formed of the six members of the central 
council of UNRRA (China, the Soviet Union, the United King- 
dom, the United States, France, and Canada) plus the Dominican 
Republic, New Zealand, Greece, Poland, and Norway. This 
committee would consult with member states which had not 
already made a further contribution to UNRRA, would urge mem- 
bership on those of the United Nations who were not signatories 
to the UNRRA agreement, and would instruct the Secretary- 
General of the Assembly to make arrangements with the Director- 
General of UNRRA whereby the Assembly could be furnished 
with full reports on the progress of its work. 

This resolution was accepted by the General Assembly. When 
the UNRRA committee met, Mr. Hume Wrong was elected chair- 
man, after nomination by the United States, with the support of 
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the United Kingdom, China, the Dominican Republic, and France. 
Mr. Rasminsky assisted Mr. Wrong in the UNRRA Committee, 
which held a further meeting during the UNRRA Council meet- 
ings at Atlantic City in March. 


THE SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN, AND CULTURAL COMMITTEE 

Canadian representatives were the Hon. J. G. Gardiner, and 
Messrs. Stanley Knowles, Alfred Rive, Gordon Graydon, and D. 
V. LePan. Mr. Stanley Knowles proposed Mr. Peter Fraser of New 
Zealand as chairman of this committee, and he was elected by 
acclamation. The committee had to consider the Preparatory 
Commission’s recommendations for the establishment by the 
Social and Economic Council, of commissions on Human Rights, 
and on Narcotic Drugs, a Temporary Social Commission, and a 
Demographic Commission. Although “an early date” was recom- 
mended for the Demographic Commission, Mr. Gardiner proposed 
that in view of the importance of population problems this com- 
mission be established at once. He withdrew his proposal when it 
was pointed out that the task of creating the first three com- 
missions, which was obligatory on the Council, would be suffi- 
cient, since it was important not to overburden the Council in 
its early stages. The Demographic Commission was left to the 
second session of the Council. 

The Preparatory Commission had also recommended that the 
Social Commission be called “Temporary” because it was as yet 
not known whether more than one such commission would be 
required, and the whole field of international welfare had to be 
reviewed. The Temporary Social Commission was, in the mean- 
time, to take over those activities in the social field formerly 
carried on by the League of Nations. It was also to deal with 
such social problems as required immediate attention. 

The United Kingdom proposed that the problem of refugees 
was a matter requiring immediate attention which should be 
considered in this committee. They recommended that the 
General Assembly should refer this problem to the Economic 
and Social Council, and that during the first session it should 
establish a central organ to deal with it, which would report to 
the Second Part of the First Session of the General Assembly. 

The Jugoslav delegation drew the attention of the committee 
to certain political aspects of the refugee problem. There were, 
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they said, among the displaced persons of Europe large numbers 
of war criminals, and persons hostile to democratic ideas and to 
the purposes of the United Nations. If there were not some 
accurate method of classifying refugees the result would be that 
nations would be called upon to contribute to the protection of 
elements undesirable both to themselves and to the United Na- 
tions. The Jugoslav contention was that displaced persons 
throughout Europe should go home to their own countries. 

Mr. Stanley Knowles spoke for Canada on this subject. He 
placed Canada firmly in support of the United Kingdom proposal, 
and appealed to the Jugoslav delegation to withdraw their pro- 
posal. Canada agreed that war criminals could not be considered 
refugees, Mr. Knowles said, but if the Jugoslav proposal were 
accepted, effective work in this field would be impossible. He 
said that there would be times when the humanitarian aspects 
of problems would apparently clash with political considerations, 
but he hoped in that event that the underlying humane ideals of 
the Charter would not be forgotten. Mr. Knowles added that 
Canada was undecided whether the refugee problem could best 
be handled by a commission of the Economic and Social Council, 
or by a specialized agency, but the investigations made by the 
Council would determine this. 

The Soviet delegation believed that repatriation was the es- 
sential solution of the refugee problem. What was needed were 
agreements between the countries of origin and those in which 
the refugees were now resident, and if an international instru- 
ment were established it should be composed only of those coun- 
tries directly concerned. Their proposal included that refugees 
should not be assisted to settle in countries other than their own 
without the consent of their governments; that no propaganda 
should be permitted in refugee camps; and that the staff per- 
sonnel of refugee camps should be comprised mainly of represen- 
tatives of states whose citizens were the refugees. 

The delegates for the United States, South Africa, and Canada 
opposed the Soviet proposal. The obligation to obtain permission 
of the government of a refugee’s country of origin to effect his 
resettlement in a new country would seriously restrict the liberty 
of the individual and would endanger fundamental human rights. 
It would make for administrative difficulties and would delay 
the reception and resettlement of refugees. Furthermore, it 
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would perpetuate the problem of refugees, as large numbers of 
these displaced persons, about whose resettlement no permission 
had been granted from their countries of origin, would be forced 
to remain in their countries of refuge. If too much emphasis 
were placed on the subject of war criminals and traitors, the 
report to the General Assembly would lose its value as a report 
on refugees. 

A vote was taken on each of the Soviet’s proposals separately, 
and all three were defeated. Canada cast a negative vote in each 
case. 

TRUSTEESHIP COMMITTEE 

Canadian representatives were the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, 
and Messrs. Pierre Dupuy, J. W. Holmes, E. A. Cote, and D. V. 
LePan. This committee had before it for consideration the draft 
resolution on the trusteeship system, recommended by the Pre- 
paratory Commission and introduced as follows: 

“The General Assembly of the United Nations calls on the 
states administering territories under the League of Nations mandate 
to undertake practical steps, in concert with the other states directly 
concerned, for the implementation of Article 79 of the Charter, in 
order to submit these agreements for approval preferably not later 
than during the Second Part of the First Session of the General 
Assembly.” 

There was a lengthy debate on the definition of the term 
“states directly concerned,” which was the language of the 
Charter. The Preparatcry Commission had considered that the 
meaning could not be defined more completely than in the above 
words. Some delegates were of the opinion that the meaning 
should be more specifically clarified in committee, while others 
felt that this was not within the competence of the committee, 
and should be left to the Trusteeship Council itself. 


Mr. Vincent Massey, speaking for Canada, pointed out that the 
business of the committee was to facilitate the work of the 
General Assembly in the speedy establishment of the Trustee- 
ship Council, and presented a proposal on behalf of the Canadian 
delegation which read as follows: 

“The General Assembly recommends that, pending the establish- 
ment of the Trusteeship Council, the following steps should be taken 
in order to conclude Trusteeship Agreements. 

“A Member of the United Nations which desires to place terri- 
tories under the Trusteeship System should notify the Secretary- 
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General or the Executive-Secretary of its intentions and of the names 
of the states with which it intends to negotiate. This notification 
shall be regarded as a Declaration of Intention. 

“The Secretary-General or the Executive-Secretary shall com- 
municate this Declaration of Intention to all Members of the United 
Nations. Any Member which considers itself directly concerned and 
which has not been named in the Declaration of Intention, may so 
notify the Secretary-General who shall, in turn, notify the Member 
which made the Declaration of Intention. It will be the responsibility 
of the latter Member to consider such claims as it may receive and 
to report to the General Assembly on the action it has taken in this 
connection when it submits a Trusteeship agreement for approval.” 


He explained that the advantages of this proposal were that 
it was a practical procedure and an interim measure, and that 
the Trusteeship Council, when established, would itself define 
the phrase in question. Furthermore, it would enable each 
member of the United Nations to be advised of actions proposed 
in connection with trusteeship agreements, and it fully protected 
those members who considered themselves “states directly con- 
cerned.” 

Canada was represented on a sub-committee which con- 
sidered the question in further detail, and which came to the 
conclusion that this matter would be more properly discussed 
when the Trusteeship Council came into being. The Canadian 
resolution, together with resolutions from Iraq and Belgium, 
were tabled for later consideration. 

The chairman of the committee proposed that the adoption 
of provisional rules of procedure for the Trusteeship Council 
recommended by the Preparatory Commission should be re- 
served for the Trusteeship Council itself. Mr. D. V. LePan 
seconded this proposal for Canada. The committee’s report was 
adopted unanimously by the forty-one countries represented in 
the General Assembly on January 9. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY COMMITTEE 

Canadian representatives were the Hon. L. D. Wilgress, and 
Messrs. Louis Rasminsky, Escott Reid, R. A. D. Ford, J. E. Jones, 
and L. Malania. This committee had to consider the part of the 
Preparatory Commission’s report which contained recommenda- 
tions concerning the privileges and immunities of the United 
Nations, and all matters concerning the budget. 

The question of taxation of the salaries and wages of the 
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officials and the Secretariat of the United Nations was one that 
could be decided only by the member states themselves. How- 
ever, with the example of the income-tax-free position of the 
ILO in relation to the Canadian Government before it, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the entire personnel should be given 
international status by the host state. 

The Committee drew up a scale of salaries and allowances on 
the principle of equal pay for equal work and, pending the 
acceptance of their tax-free status by each member state, de- 
cided that the budget should include a salary equalization scheme, 
which Canada was in favour of making a permanent feature of 
the United Nations budget. Canada also supported the stipula- 
tion that the contribution of member states to the budget should 
be increased by the amounts which they levied on their nationals 
in respect of income tax on their salaries and wages. 

Canada proposed certain changes in the regulations concern- 
ing the administration of the budget, which ensured centralized 
control from the start, and these were adopted by the committee. 

Mr. Wilgress was chairman of a sub-committee of twelve that 
considered assessments to the working capital of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization. 

Canada also offered certain suggestions regarding the setting 
up of a separate insurance agency to administer the United Na- 
tions’ retirement fund, and these suggestions were adopted by 
the committee. 

A committee of nine to work on the matter of contributions 
to the United Nations’ budget was formed, including representa- 
tives of the five permanent members of the Security Council. 
Mr. Wilgress, for Canada, said he hoped that their representation 
on this small technical committee would not be regarded as a 
precedent for future committees of this type, a view shared by 
several delegations. 

The report of the Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
was presented to the General Assembly on February 13. The 
Rapporteur stated that the committee was satisfied that the re- 
commendations it had submitted with reference to budgetary and 
financial matters, made adequate provision for the essential 
needs of the Organization during the transitional period. The 
commiitee’s report was adopted by the General Assembly. 
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LEGAL COMMITTEE 

Canadian representatives were Messrs. J. E. Read, Pierre Du- 
puy, E. A. Cote, and T. L. Carter. 

This committee had for its consideration the provisional rules 
of procedure as recommended by the Preparatory Commission. 
Since these had been approved by the General Assembly until 
their revision and final adoption at the Second Part of the First 
Session, the Legal Committee concerned itself with the com- 
position of the General Committee, the voting procedure, and 
the calling of international conferences by the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council other than those already suggested. 

At the second meeting of the committee on January 21, Mr. 
John Read of Canada was unanimously elected Rapporteur. The 
nomination was proposed by the delegate for the United King- 
dom, seconded by the United States, and supported by the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet Union proposed that in outlining the composition 
of the General Committee the clause “shall not, however, decide 
any political questions” should be deleted. The United Kingdom 
supported this view on the grounds that it would hamper the 
work of the committee. The proposal was carried by thirty-two 
votes to fourteen, with Canada casting a negative vote. 

The provisional rules of procedure for the General Committee 
recommended that all voting be by secret ballot. A sub-commit- 
tee of the Legal Committee recommended that there should be 
nominations, but the delegate for the Lebanon proposed to the 
full committee that this should be reversed once more, and that 
the rules of procedure should include the instructions “there 
shall be no nominations.” The Lebanon proposal was carried by 
twenty-two votes to twenty-one, with eight members absent. 
Canada voted against the proposal. 

Concerning the calling of international conferences by the 
Economic and Social Council, the delegate for Ecuador proposed 
that the question of equitable adjustment of prices on the inter- 
national market should be a subject for an international con- 
ference to be suggested to the Council. Ecuador regarded this 
essential to the improvement of the standard of living all over 
the world, and to the upholding of the Preamble of the Charter. 

Mr. Read, for Canada, analyzed the legal aspects of this pro- 
posal. In the supplementary rule in the report of the Prepara- 
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tory Commission, laying down the procedure for the calling of 
international conferences, three illustrative examples were given 
—trade, employment, and health. Believing that the presence 
of these examples would either restrict the activity of the Coun- 
cil or lead to an unlimited number of subjects being added to the 
listed examples, Mr. Read urged that all should be deleted from 
the rule. The United States delegate agreed with Mr. Read and 
proposed that his advice be followed, but the motion was defeated. 
The proposal from the delegate for Ecuador was carried by 
twenty-five votes to twelve, with Canada voting in favour. 


Mr. Read, as Rapporteur of the Legal Committee, presented 
its report to the General Assembly on January 26, which in- 
cluded the results of the Committee debates on the above three 
points. The decisions of the committee on the first two points 
were adopted by the General Assembly. After a prolonged and 
complicated discussion the committee’s proposal that there “shall 
be no nominations” was adopted by twenty-five votes to eighteen, 
with Canada voting against the proposal. 


On February 4, Mr. Read, as Rapporteur of the Legal Com- 
mittee, presented his report on the question of the registration 
of treaties and international agreements. This report included 
the recommendation that states which were not members of the 
United Nations should be asked to register their treaties with 
the Secretary-General. He had taken into account the objections 
to an invitation being sent to the Government of Spain, but that 
state was not mentioned by name. Mr. Read presented, also, the 
report of the Legal Committee on the pensions of judges and 
staff of the International Court of Justice. Both reports were 
adopted by the Assembly. 


There were seventy-six candidates for fifteen appointments 
to the International Court of Justice. The voting took place in 
both the General Assembly and the Security Council on Feb- 
ruary 4. Mr. Read was elected on the first ballot in both bodies. 
In the Security Council the majority required was six votes, and 
Mr. Read came tenth with eight votes. In the General Assembly 
with one invalid vote, the majority required was twenty-six 
votes, and Mr. Read came thirteenth with twenty-eight votes. 
This was the first time a Canadian had been elected to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS COMMITTEE 

Canadian representatives were Messrs. Hume Wrong, and 
Alfred Rive. This committee had under consideration the recom- 
mendations from the Preparatory Commission concerning the 
assumption by the United Nations of certain functions, powers, 
and activities of the League of Nations, and the transfer of their 
assets. 

The Commission had recommended that the United Nations 
reserve the right to decide not to assume any particular function 
or power of the League of Nations. It would become custodian 
of the original instruments of the League, while the Secretariat 
of the United Nations would perform the functions of the League 
Secretariat. Certain functions of a technical and non-political 
character would be maintained by the United Nations through 
specialized agencies of the Economic and Social Council. 

The Preparatory Commission set up a League of Nations 
Assets Committee which negotiated with the League of Nations 
Supervisory Committee on a joint plan for the transfer of the 
League’s assets on such terms as were considered just and con- 
venient. Mr. Wrong, for Canada, congratulated the president of 
the committee on the League of Nations Assets, who presented a 
report as to the method in which the functions and assets of the 
League would be taken over by the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE 

Canadian representatives were the Hon. L. D. Wilgress, and 
Mr. C. S. A. Ritchie. Mr. Wilgress was unanimously elected vice- 
chairman of this committee, his election being proposed by the 
delegate for the United States and supported by Uruguay and 
Bolivia. 

This committee considered the report of the inspection group 
which had' visited the United States. Many delegates felt that a 
decision should not be made immediately. 

Mr. Wilgress stated that the Canadian delegation supported 
the recommendations about the permanent site. A decision on 
this matter should not be delayed, he said, because the choice of 
an interim site depended upon it, though it was unnecessary to 
decide at the moment on the actual location of the four or five 
square miles for the permanent headquarters. Neither was there 
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immediate need to decide on the exact manner in which the cost 
would be met. 

The delegate for the Netherlands proposed that the recom- 
mendations of the inspection group be approved, subject to fur- 
ther examinations concerning the exact location within the area 
decided upon, and that accurate estimates of the amount of land 
needed, together with its cost, should be included in these exam- 
inations. Canada favoured this resolution, but the delegate for 
France continued to oppose an immediate decision, and pro- 
cedural difficulties prolonged the debate. 

Mr. Wilgress proposed that the area under consideration be 
extended from the Stamford-Greenwich area to include West- 
chester in New York, and Fairfield in Connecticut, and that the 
term “area” be replaced by “general region.” 

It was the Netherlands’ proposal, including the above Cana- 
dian amendment that was finally voted upon. The amended pro- 
posal was adopted by twenty-two votes to seventeen, with four 
abstentions and eight absentees. 

Finally, the committee considered the proposal that the in- 
terim site be in New York City, together with a French proposal 
that this matter be left to a decision by the Secretary-General. 
A letter from the Secretary-General was read in committee ex- 
pressing anxiety concerning the possibility that he might be 
given the responsibility for a decision on the interim site, and 
urging an early decision from the committee in order that his 
task of organizing the Secretariat might be facilitated. 

An Australian proposal that San Francisco be the interim 
site was defeated by nineteen votes to twenty-one, with three 
abstentions. Canada voted against the proposal. 

The inspection group’s recommendation that New York City 
be the interim site was finally adopted by the committee by 
twenty-nine votes to thirteen, with the United States abstaining 
and Canada voting in favour. 

The Preparatory Commission had recommended the pro- 
vision of a Planning Commission of experts who would continue 
with the work of choosing the exact site within the general 
region laid down. Canada pointed out that experts alone would 
not have the authority from the political point of view to choose 
the exact site and therefore recommended that Governments 
should also be represented on this commission, at the same time 
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proposing that the name be the “Site Commission” rather than 
the “Planning Commission.” These proposals were adopted. 

. The report of the Permanent Headquarters Committee was 
adopted by the General Assembly on January 14. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

Canadian representatives were the Hon. Paul Martin, and 
Mr. Louis Rasminsky. 

The report of the Preparatory Commission on the constitution 
and functions of the Economic and Social Council were considered 
in detail by two committees of the General Assembly—the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Committee, and the Social, Humanitarian, 
and Cultural Committee. No specific alterations were made to 
the Preparatory Commission’s report in these committees, but 
their observations were reported to the General Assembly, and 
meanwhile the Economic and Social Council of eighteen members 
had been created by the General Assembly on January 12. 

It held its first meeting on January 23. Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, delegate for India, and chairman of the Economic and 
Social Council Committee in the Preparatory Commission, was 
elected president by acclamation. Mr. Martin seconded his nomi- 
nation on behalf of Canada, and, in doing so, he paid tribute to 
the distinction of Sir Ramaswami’s work in this field. 

Mr. Martin made a statement for Canada during the general 
discussion in the opening session of the Council, referring to the 
important part that Canada had played in the shaping of the char- 
acter of the Council, and expressing his country’s determination 
to make it an effective body. He said the time had come when 
there must be no spirit of easy internationalism, and that the work 
of this very important body in affecting the economic security 
of all men would have a great deal to do with the peace of the 
world. 

The next item on the Council’s agenda was the setting up 
of committees to deal with the organization of the Council and 
with its relations with specialized agencies and non-governmental 
bodies. These committees were to scrutinize the Preparatory 
Commission’s recommendations on such matters. 

Mr. Martin discussed these points on January 29, stating that 
the Canadian Government believed the recommendations of the 
Preparatory Commission provided a useful basis for the work 
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of the Council, and that there would be few tasks allotted to the 
United Nations of more vital importance than those undertaken 
by the Council. It represented, he said, the positive side of the 
work of the United Nations, and “was not so much to avoid 
the undesirable as to accomplish the good.” 

The organization of their work, Mr. Martin continued, must 
be based in part on past experience. He reminded the Council 
of their direct forebear, the Central Committee, recommended in 
1939 by the Bruce Committee on the organization of the economic 
and social work of the League of Nations. In the Central Com- 
mittee, the executive control of these activities was removed 
from the Council of the League, which was primarily concerned 
with diplomatic and political matters. This principle of separa- 
tion characterized the present organization and was vital in order 
to remove its work from the special voting procedure of the 
Security Council. 

He pointed out that the Economic and Social Council was not 
an executive agency in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
actions resulting from its work would be taken by national gov- 
ernments and by those specialized agencies which had executive 
functions. The primary responsibility for the pursuit of the aims 
of the Economic and Social Council would rest with national 
governments, and no government could divest itself of this res- 
ponsibility by using the existence of the Council as an excuse 
for inaction. He did not think this was likely to happen, because 
in all parts of the world the purpose was the same: every gov- 
ernment wanted to achieve the maximum of economic and social 
well-being for its own people. It was the task of the Council 
to harmonize the progressive policies of various member coun- 
tries, and to ensure that prosperity and well-being in one country 
was not achieved at the cost of depression and poverty in another. 
For these reasons, Mr. Martin believed that the structure of the 
organization of the Council was of first importance. 

The Canadian Government questioned some of the recom- 
mendations of the Preparatory Commission. The first point was 
the recommendation that most of the commissions of the Council 
should contain a majority of responsible highly-qualified govern- 
mental representatives. While agreeing that the majority in com- 
missions should be senior governmental officials, capable of exert- 
ing an influence on national policy and with a knowledge of 
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what was in fact practical, the Canadian Government believed 
most of the commissions should function as expert bodies and 
not as bodies of government representatives. 

The Canadian Government, he continued, also had some mis- 
givings concerning the recommendation that the commissions be 
established at this session. If this meant their constitution, the 
Canadian Government was satisfied, but felt that the Council 
was not equipped to make the best selection of personnel imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Martin’s final point concerned the relation between the 
Council and its commissions. He stated that there were two 
opposite dangers: that of “chaotic proliferation” of agencies, each 
going its own way, and that of “excessive centralization.” Clearly 
wasteful duplication must be avoided, but it should be remem- 
bered that there might be cases where greater vitality and 
strength would result from greater independence. It was of 
basic importance that the Economic and Social Council should 
occupy the central position in the whole constellation of inter- 
governmental institutions concerned with economic and social 
problems. The agreements to be worked out with specialized 
agencies should be carefully drawn so as to preserve the co- 
ordinating strength of the Council, without transgressing on the 
legitimate rights and duties of the agencies themselves. The 
Canadian Government believed, Mr. Martin said, that in the long 
run, co-ordination and co-operation could be achieved 

“, . not so much as a result of the precise words which were written 
into a legal instrument of relationship, as through the selection of 
men of good will and good sense as the operating heads of the vari- 
ous agencies and through that intimate day-to-day association which, 
when directed to the accomplishment of great tasks in common, 
would create its own esprit de corps.” 

In conclusion, he stated that the Canadian Government be- 
lieved a new chapter was opening up in the long struggle of 
mankind to master his environment, to the end that the material 
and economic resources of the world be used for the enrichment 
and not the destruction of humanity. The task involved the 
overcoming of both the resistance to change and the false realism 
of the sceptic. The genuinely realistic course for the world to 
pursue at the present time was to recognize that it was only 
through co-operation, through mutual understanding and mutual 
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aid, that all countries could in fact achieve their maximum 
potential in economic and social well-being. 

The committee of the Council, which was to consider the or- 
ganization of the Council, was composed of all members. The 
one which was to consider the composition of the Secretariat 
of the Council was composed of Canada, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Peru, the United States, Belgium, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union. 

Continuing the discussion of the relationship with specialized 
agencies in the Council itself, the delegate for the United King- 
dom expressed some misgivings concerning Mr. Martin’s stated 
principles on centralization, and recommended centralization with 
regional offices. 

Mr. Martin replied, on behalf of Canada, that the kind of 
centralization which sought to give the Council authority over 
specialized agencies was what the Canadian Government opposed. 
He pointed out that membership of these agencies would, in 
many cases, be more representative than the Council itself, and 
a body of eighteen nations could not give directives to a body of 
fifty-one nations. He cited the ILO as an example of an agency 
whose autonomy should not be impaired. The committee of 
the full Council considered this point further. 

On February 7, the delegate for China presented a resolution 
to the Council on the calling of an International Health Confer- 
ence. The delegate for Jugoslavia supported this resolution, 
saying that the work of the International Health Office in Paris, 
the Health Organization of the League of Nations, UNRRA, and 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, all of which tended to over- 
lap, should be consolidated into one international organization. 
He proposed a small committee composed of experts whose busi- 
ness it would be to draft a constitution for an international con- 
ference. 

Mr. Martin, for Canada, supported the Chinese resolution but 
emphasized that it was important that the United Nations Or- 
ganization itself should be responsible for calling this conference, 
and that all such international conferences should now be directly 
sponsored by UNO. He believed there was no country which 
would not benefit from effective international organization in this 
field, especially through the exchange of medical experience. The 
rapid expansion of air transport had eliminated the time element 
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which had heretofore been a powerful deterrent to the spread 
of epidemics, and though the situation could be controlled, it 
would best be done through international organization. It was 
unanimously decided that an International Health Conference 
would be called on June 20, in London. 

On February 11, the delegate for the United States presented 
a resolution to the Economic and Social Council regarding an in- 
ternational conference on trade and employment. 

Mr. Martin, seconded this resolution, and reviewed the impor- 
tant steps the United States Government had already taken pre- 
paratory to such a conference. The Economic and Social Council 
would now sponsor that conference and a committee, composed 
of the fifteen states already invited by the United States to par- 
ticipate plus two additional members of the Economic and Social 
Council, would prepare a draft agenda. 

Mr. Martin said the Canadian Government welcomed this 
proposal because here again it felt the time had come when the 
United Nations Organization rather than individual governments 
should sponsor such international conferences. With the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, the International Monetary Fund, 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
important parts of the permanent institutional framework of 
international economic collaboration had been established. Can- 
ada saw, in this resolution the determination of the United States 
Government to use and to strengthen the machinery of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and was glad to note that provision 
had been made in the resolution for the possible participation 
of certain non-member states. Continuing, Mr. Martin remarked 
on the gulf which developed during the 1930’s between the resolu- 
tions regarding international trade policy which were passed at 
international conferences, on the one hand, and the action taken in 
this field by national legislatures and executives, on the other 
hand. The main explanation for the appalling discrepancies 
between words and deeds was, in the Canadian view, that during 
that period unemployment was “evil number one.” Unemploy- 
ment problems were dealt with by attempts to preserve national 
markets, resulting in restrictive and anti-social measures de- 
signed for limited markets, whereas if all had acted together, 
the anti-depression measures could have been expansive measures 
from which all would have derived benefits. 
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Mr. Martin was pleased to see that the United States resolu- 
tion included stable employment as the core of economic policy. 
It was recognized in the resolution that the attainment of ap- 
proximately full employment was essential to the expansion of 
international trade, and that domestic employment policies should 
be compatible with the economic well-being of other nations. 
This could only be achieved by what Mr. Martin excused as “a 
trite statement”: trade could only flourish if it were recognized 
that it was a two-way street, and any attempt on the part of 
creditor countries to convert it into a single-direction movement 
was bound to result in a general break-down of trade relations, 
and international default of financial debts. 

Mr. Martin thought the world had learned during the war 
that the real thing was the movement of goods, and not money, 
and that there were limiting factors on countries’ capacities to 
import—namely, their ability to export. The countries whose 
freedom of action was not impaired by a shortage of international 
purchasing power, should be prepared to set the pace in the 
negotiations directed to a more liberal trading system, and it 
was they who should be most mindful that the real transfers 
between nations could only take place in the form of goods and 
services. 

His final observation was that the present state of economic 
disorganization throughout the world, which could not be resolved 
without economic collaboration, provided an opportunity for the 
adoption of liberal and non-discriminatory international econo- 
mic policies, which might have proved upsetting in a more 
nearly normal situation. He quoted a joint statement issued by 
Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, and the late 
President Roosevelt, in which they said that we must seek a 
solution to our problems along bold and imaginative lines. 

A sub-committee, composed of representatives of Canada, 
China, Colombia, Norway, the Soviet Union, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, was set up to redraft the resolution 
submitted by the United States. 

There was a prolonged discussion on the composition of the 
commissions, which it was the business of the Council to estab- 
lish during their first session—a Human Rights Commission, a 
Narcotic Drugs Commission, a Temporary Social Commission, 
and a Demographic Commission. 
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The Council decided that a sub-committee be formed to con- 
sider nominees put forward by each member state. A resolu- 
tion presented by Mr. Rasminsky on behalf of Canada, was 
adopted, stating that the final choice of personnel could not be 
decided by the whole body of the Council; that each member 
state present two nominees whom they wished to see as members 
of the commissions; that these nominees be considered by the sub- 
committee, and that nominations be not necessarily confined to 
membership in the Council. 

The commission on Narcotic Drugs was considered separately 
and its composition decided upon. Canada is represented on this 
commission. Canada is also represented on the Special Committee 
on Refugees and Displaced Persons, on the committee that will 
regotiate relationships with specialized agencies, and on the 
preparatory committee to call an international conference on 
Trade and Employment. 

The date of the second session of the Economic and Social 
Council was fixed for the latter part of May; the third session 
for September, during the General Assembly’s sitting. 

The General Assembly held thirty-three plenary sessions. On 
January 13, the day before its adjournment, the delegations of 
China, France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States submitted a draft resolution on wheat and rice. 
The discussion on this subject was opened by Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
for the United Kingdom. There were ten speeches in all, and 
the discussion extended to January 14. 

Mr. Martin spoke for Canada on the second day. “The hun- 
gering peoples of the world cannot eat fine phrases,” he said, 
“They cannot eat resounding resolutions. They, and history, 
will judge us, not by what we say here today, but by what we 
do to relieve their suffering.” Mr. Mackenzie King, on July 6, 1945, 
had made a statement which made it clear that the Canadian 
Government was aware of the gravity of the world food situa- 
tion, and of its special responsibilities in the matter. “The Cana- 
dian Government,” Mr. Martin continued, “recognizes and be- 
lieves in the necessity of the closest possible co-operation among 
the nations of the world if the effects of famine are to be kept 
to a minimum.” He went on to review Canadian food policy 
and the facts of its accomplishment during the war and up to 
the present, and stated that “the maximum production of food- 
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stuffs in Canada and the maximum shipment of food products 
during the latter part of the war was an essential part of the 
Canadian contribution to the war effort of the United Nations.... 
I reaffirm on behalf of Canada before this Assembly that we shall 
do our utmost to meet the food demands of the United Nations 
in time of peace as we have done in time of war.” 

In reviewing Canada’s wartime food policy, Mr. Martin ex- 
plained the tremendous expansion of production that had taken 
place and pointed out that the maximum had “virtually” been 
reached. He added, however, that there would be an investiga- 
tion to see if any additional contribution could be made, but 
that, “It will, I am sure, be appreciated that when a country has 
been producing and exporting foodstuffs at such a level for a 
period of nearly three years, the possibilities of any large and 
rapid increase in exports are limited.” 

In explaining what Canada had been doing in the way of 
food export Mr. Martin made the following statements: (1) Since 
the spring of 1944, Canada had exported an average of one mil- 
lion bushels of wheat per working day. (2) In July, 1946, Canada 
would have exported over one billion bushels of wheat, including 
her entire wartime reserve of 600 million bushels, and the surplus 
from her 1945 production. (3) These shipments had been suffi- 
cient to provide a normal bread ration for 250 million people for 
a year and substantial by-products for livestock. 

The ways in which Canada would attempt to improve on 
this record, Mr. Martin listed in the following manner: (1) Credits 
had been extended to a number of countries. (2) Fullest moral 
and material support had been given to the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, and would continue to be given. (3) Canada would 
continue shipping wheat at the average rate of approximately 
one million bushels per working day. (4) Every effort would be 
made to speed up shipping; internal transportation would be 
reviewed; and deliveries of remaining stocks of grains would be 
speeded. (5) There would be an exploration of the possibility 
of increasing the remaining wheat stocks over and above 140 
million bushels. This might result in an increase of export 
supply by from five to ten million bushels. 

The General Assembly adjourned on February 14, and the 
Economic and Social Council on February 18, 1946. 


London, England, April 19406. 
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CANADA AND INTERNATIONAL CARTELS. An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Effects of International Cartels and Other Trade 
Combinations. Report of Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act. 
1945. (Ottawa: King’s Printer. ix+ 72pp. 25 cents) 

The report, CANADA AND INTERNATIONAL CARTELS, was pre- 
pared under the direction of Mr. F. A. McGregor, Commissioner of the 
Combines Investigation Act, in consultation with several Government 
officials and several private individuals who have been students of 
anti-combine legislation and policy. To quote the words of the Minister 
of Labour (who initiated the project in May 1944, since at that time he 
was the Minister to whom the Commissioner was responsible), it is based 
on “a study rather than a public enquiry.” No public hearings were 
held, but letters requesting information on cartel agreements and their 
effects on the Canadian economy were sent to approximately three 
hundred manufacturing and trading firms, and to co-operative, labour, 
and business organizations. Use was made of reports of investigations 
into cartels conducted by United States Government bodies, by the 
League of Nations, and by Canadian bodies such as the Combines 
Investigation Commission, the Tariff Board, and the Price Spreads 
Commission of 1935. In addition, discussions were held with Government 
Officials of the United States and the United Kingdom concerned with 
cartel problems. 

The report describes various cartel agreements affecting Canadian 
industry or Canadian trade, covering such items as fertilizers, plate 
glass, sulphur, dye-stuffs, machine tools of tungsten carbide, magnesia 
refractories, paints, chemicals, electric lamps, cheap radios, matches, 
acetic acid, radium, aluminum, copper, and newsprint. It also considers 
the effect of patent agreements and of foreign control of Canadian 
subsidiaries. It then discusses the economic effect of cartels and finally 
makes six main recommendations. They are: 

(1) That the Combines Investigation Commission should devote par- 
ticular attention to close and continuous scrutiny of restrictive 
agreements based on patents. Certain of these abuses can be dealt 
with through the Patent Act, but the regulation of others must be 
sought through inter-governmental collaboration as recommended 
below. 

(2) That official Government records should be set up which show from 
time to time any significant change in the degree of financial control 
which corporations outside Canada exercise over individual 
domestic companies. 

(3) That the Combines Investigation Commission be given the power 
to initiate enquiries into restraints of trade and unfair trade 
practices instead of having to depend solely on the filing of statutory 
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applications by the public. This is necessary if the Commission is 

to nip harmful activities in the bud rather than merely to prosecute 

them after they have developed, because public complaints are not 
ordinarily received until after the effects of a restrictive trade 
arrangement have been widespread. 

(4) That the appropriation for the Combines Investigation Commission 
be increased so that the staff can be enlarged and thereby enabled 
to maintain much more comprehensive scrutiny of restrictive 
practices and developments than has previously been attempted. 

(5) That public policy be carried forward in a number of directions to 
deal effectively with the varied conditions of industrial control. 
This should include: (a) the full utilization of Canadian legislative 
powers with respect to criminal law, including investigation, 
publicity, and prosecution under the Combines Investigation Act, 
tariffs, import and export trade, taxation, patents, trade-marks, 
public ownership, including Crown companies and the disposal of 
war assets, and public regulation, in so far as such powers may be 
constitutionally applied; (b) the making of representations to other 
countries the nationals of which are found on investigation to be 
engaging in restrictive practices which prejudice the Canadian 
public; (c) effective measures of international collaboration to check 
the abuses of cartellization. 

(6) That the Government of Canada give its support to the establish- 
ment of an international office to deal with cartels, in connection 
with the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

The report is carefully prepared and temperate. Nevertheless one 
gains the strong impression that the purpose of the investigation was to 
present the anti-monopoly point of view rather than to study objectively 
all aspects of the problem and to formulate a policy on the basis of that 
study. This was probably inevitable in view of the list of people who 
assisted in conducting the investigation. They are all men of considerable 
wisdom and experience, but several of them have been associated directly 
with anti-combines activity—some for a number of years—and none of 
them, to my knowledge, has had any substantial business experience. 
In an investigation of this type it is as unfortunate to omit a person 
with an intimate knowledge of the practical functioning of business as it 
would be to exclude all economists, lawyers, or government officials. 
A good example of a well-balanced investigating body was the Royal 
Commission on the Taxation of Co-operatives, where the presence of 
both a businessman and a proponent of the co-operatives did not prevent 
the Commission from producing a constructive and unanimous report. 

To take one example of the failure to present a rounded picture of 
the problem, the Cartels Report appears to recognize that it is not always 
“possible and desirable to restore competition” (page 68), and yet it gives 
no attention to the many complex and highly important practical prob- 
lems that arise immediately one does recognize this fact. Very briefly, the 
point is this. Competition will give stability to a market and produce a 
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fair price only when it is among a relatively large number of firms; and 
when there is in an industry a relatively small number of highly cap- 
italized firms—as is the case with many important Canadian industries— 
then price competition will produce unstable conditions and if carried 
to its logical conclusion will put all firms excepting one into bankruptcy 
and will produce a monopoly. In an industry of this type, therefore, 
unless a monopoly is desired, some form of arrangement is necessary to 
provide a reasonable degree of price stability. Obviously, government 
regulation is required to see that this arrangement is not abused and 
does not result in curtailment of output and in price enhancement instead 
of price stability, as quite easily could happen. 

To introduce such Government regulation raises many problems, 
for it is difficult to see how it can be done without considering the eco- 
nomic effects of the agreement and determining whether or not it is 
functioning to the detriment of the public interest. This is no easy 
matter, because it involves a judgment of economic consequences rather 
than a determination of legal facts. If the report had recognized this 
and had discussed the many complicated and difficult implications, such 
as the relation between combines and other rigidities in the economic 
system, it would have made a much more valuable contribution to Cana- 
dian knowledge of the problem of regulating cartels and combines. 
Montreal, May 1946. C. H. Herbert 


INDIA TODAY. An Introduction to Indian Politics. By Raleigh 

Parkin. 1946. (New York: John Day. Toronto: Longmans, Green. 

387pp. $4.00) 

THE STORY OF BURMA. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 1946. (London, 

Toronto: Macmillan. 206pp. $3.50) 

Two previous editions of INDIA TODAY by W. E. Duffett, A. R. 
Hicks, and G. R. Parkin provided a useful and objective survey of the 
background of Indian nationalism. The present revised and enlarged 
edition, completely rewritten by Mr. Parkin alone, is in reality a new 
book, and probably the best available introduction to the complex 
problems of Indian politics. 

The essential facts and figures regarding the social and economic 
structure of the country, a brief historical survey leading up to the 
constitutions of 1919 and 1935, and an account of the civil services and 
defence establishment, are given in the first chapters. It is pointed out 
that, despite Indian nationalism, the absence of a feeling of national 
unity has thrown upon Great Britain the task of bringing together rival 
political parties which increasingly reflect divergent economic and 
social interests. 

While warning against the over-simplification of any of the complex 
Indian problems, Mr. Parkin clarifies the outlook and objectives of the 
main political groups, and skilfully steers the reader through the cross 
currents of the nationalist movement in the period from the beginning of 
the second world war to the autumn of 1945. In most controversial 
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matters Indian leaders and British authorities are allowed to speak for 
themselves. In this way the book becomes a virtual anthology of well- 
selected and significant quotations which reflect a wide variety of opinion 
on many matters. The author does not force his own views on the 
reader, and keeps himself very much in the background, but he does 
not shirk the responsibility of pointing out inconsistencies or changes 
of ground on the part of those whose views he quotes. He attempts not 
only to represent fairly the attitudes of the various communities and 
groups, including the Princes, but to see the constitutional problem in 
its wider setting. 

Unlike many writers on Indian problems, Mr. Parkin gives adequate 
attention to external affairs. He considers both the present and future 
relations of India with the other nations of Asia and of the British 
Commonwealth, with Russia and the United States, and deals at some 
length with the disabilities of Indians domiciled abroad. It is pointed 
out that the problem of defence involves much more than the Indianiza- 
tion of the army, that India’s strategic frontiers lie at Singapore in one 
direction, and in the Moslem states of the Near East in the other. Some 
regional grouping of Asiatic states for defence purposes is probable, and 
this, coupled with greatly increased industrial development, would mark 
the passing of the influence of Western sea-power in the affairs of Asia. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the last 70 pages. Here, in 
addition to a really useful index, are to be found many statistical tables, 
and the texts of important documents, resolutions, and statements of 
policy, British and Indian, and an excellent, well-balanced bibliography 
of both official and non-official publications. 

A more complete, objective, and satisfying introduction to the 
problems of India would be hard to find. 

The author of THE STORY OF BURMA undertakes “to present the 
problem of Burma, a brief outline of her people, her politics, her religion, 
and her history.” To accomplish this within 200 pages means that many 
interesting aspects of Burmese life can receive little more than mention. 
However, with her first-hand knowledge of the country, Miss Tennyson 
Jesse succeeds in giving much of its colour and atmosphere. 

Though she paints a dark picture of conditions as they prevailed 
before annexation, she is not uncritical of British administration. She 
feels that it has been “honest but unimaginative,” and sympathizes with 
Burmese political aspirations. She appears to deplore the destruction of 
the power of the Buddhist monks in political and cultural life, while 
paying tribute to the work of Christian missionaries. The lack of a 
well-thought-out policy has led, she believes, to the present political, 
economic, educational, and colour problems. Failure to stop Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria was the first step in the conquest of Burma. 
The liberation of the country should be followed by the recognition of 
full racial equality, and by self-government on lines equitable to all 
elements of the population. 

University of British Columbia, May 1946. A. C. Cooke 
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BRITAIN: PARTNER FOR PEACE. By Percy E. Corbett. 1946. 

(New York: Harcourt Brace. Toronto: McLeod. Yale Institute of 

International Studies. 177pp. $3.25) 

Like parallel studies by Crane Brinton and George Soule, this mono- 
graph is primarily addressed to American readers. Its aim is to explain 
the “power position of Britain after two wars” in an attempt to clarify 
American thinking on the relations of the United States and Britain, 
“an intricate mixture of partnership and rivalry” as the author admits. 
It is Dr. Corbett’s belief that “no part of the democratic world can afford 
to stand passive in the presence of a threat to the security of Great Bri- 
tain,” and his contention, reiterated in varying fashion is that Britain 
is no longer in the highest rank of power and must be bracketed below 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. In them he detects an “exuberant 
new rise of power” (U.S.S.R.) and an “almost rueful realization of un- 
precedented might and commensurate responsibility” (U.S.A.). 

In the pursuit of his argument the author has striven for “detached 
calculation” and, in this reviewer’s opinion, has succeeded. For pithi- 
ness and pungency BRITAIN: PARTNER FOR PEACE takes high rank 
in its field, which will not come as a surprise to readers of Dr. Corbett’s 
previous writings. 

The title of the book does not do full justice to its contents, for it 
contains not only a study of Britain’s changed economic position and her 
relation to world organization (on which there is an excellent chapter), 
Europe, and the United States, but also a concise account of Common- 
wealth associations on which subject the author remarks with cheerful 
pessimism, respecting the average British subject: “If he ponders the 
matter at all, he adopts his own rough idea, usually inaccurate, and 
settles down comfortably with it for the rest of his life.” 

As the manuscript was completed by December, 1945, Dr. Corbett 
has had no opportunity to examine the rather uncertain record of Anglo- 
American relations, orficial or otherwise, that problems such as Food, the 
Loan, and Palestine have helped to bedevil. It is to be hoped that some 
day he will apply his powers of analysis and exposition to the United 
States as a partner for peace. 


Ottawa, May 1946. F. H. Soward 


THE VOICE OF DAFOE. A Selection of Editorials on Collective 
Security, 1931-1944. By John W. Dafoe. Edited by W. L. Morton. 
1945. (Toronto: Macmillan. 293pp. $3.00) 

We are indebted to W. L. Morton for a careful selection from 
innumerable editorials, and an arrangement in groups which has much 
merit. However, this arrangement, which is not chronological, makes 
it more difficult for the reader constantly to bear in mind the circum- 
stances of the moment when an editorial was written, and this is 
essential if one is to appreciate the effectiveness and consistent develop- 
ment of the advocacy of the author. Mr. Morton has, happily, minimized 
the difficulty by inserting many useful references and numerous notes 
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which assist the reader in reconstructing the historical setting of each 
editorial. 

The editorials selected are confined to the period between the 
Mukden incident in 1931, and a date three days prior to the author’s 
death in Jar uary, 1944. From 1919 to 1930 Mr. Dafoe’s advocacy of the 
cause of cullective security was characterized by confidence that the 
League could become the successful instrument. This period was by no 
means free of anxiety, but there was present a reasonably confident 
hope. The year 1931 brought a change. The flouting by Japan, of the 
League, the Nine-Power Treaty, and the Kellogg Pact, and the failure 
of the League and the United States to check Japanese aggression, 
ushered in a period of doubt, which is reflected in this volume. There 
was no doubt in the mind of the author as to the efficacy of the principles 
of the League, but merely doubt as to the willingness of the powers to 
apply them. The issues were clear, and time and again the second 
world war was predicted as the only possible alternative to the invoking, 
under League auspices, of collective action to check aggression. 

In the author’s opinion, Abyssinia presented the possibility for the 
recovery of the cause of collective security, an opportunity which was 
missed. Soon after Munich he commenced to discuss the new world 
organization which might be achieved after the next war, if the peace- 
loving nations could win it. As World War II proceeded, it was obvious 
to him that the new organization taking form at the conclusion of the 
war would, at the outset, be comprised of the United Nations, but he 
never wavered in his faith that it would be founded on the principles 
of the League. Only three days before his death he wrote: “Whatever 
form the future structure of world peace may take, it will rest on 
foundations laid by Wilson and his co-workers in Paris in 1919.” 

If the reader is careful to view each of these editorials mindful of 
the setting in which it was written, he will be deeply impressed not only 
by the consistency of the advocacy, but by the foresight of the author 
and by his wisdom in the selection of his arguments. In the short-run it 
was an unsuccessful struggle, but surely he and his counterparts in other 
countries have made it less likely that the present peace will be lost 
through failure to develop an effective collective security system. One 
puts down the book with heartfelt regret that John W. Dafoe is not still 
with us to bring to bear the great heart and mind of Canada’s greatest 
journalist. 

Winnipeg, May 1946. E. J. Tarr 


KEY TO JAPAN. By Willard Price. 1946. (New York: John 
Day. Toronto: Longmans, Green. 309pp. $4.50) 

ECLIPSE OF THE RISING SUN. By Richard Hart, with a 
statement by Owen Lattimore. 1946. (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. Headline Series, No. 56. 96pp. 25 cents, U.S.) 

KEY TO JAPAN “is an attempt to explain some of the dark windings 
of the Japanese way of doing things. It has a lighter purpose too 
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to cover some Japanese scenes, sights and customs for the million or so 
Americans . . . who will be seeing Japan for the first time, and for 
their folks at home.” 

The author fulfils his lighter purpose well. Vivid pen-pictures of 
such experiences as staying at a Japanese inn or climbing a volcano, 
match in skill the hundred-odd pencil-sketches which the author has 
sprinkled through the text. 

The reader, however, who is looking for a key to the understanding 
of why the Japanese behave as they do will not be greatly helped. 
Price recognizes that the traits he describes “have nothing to do with 
the Japarese race as a race they are purely sociological.” 
Occasionally he implies that the psychological mechanisms of Japanese 
behaviour are not different from those which operate in us all. If the 
Japanese mislead Commodore Perry (page 20), the Commodore uses 
the same device to get back at them (page 99). If “the Japanese hand 
is deft, the mind precociously glib, while the heart still lingers in the 
Dark Ages,” those whose own civilization trembles on the brink will 
hesitate to cast the first stone. The gulf, Price says, is only “between the 
primitive and the half-civilized.” 

It seems regrettable that, with his apparent appreciation of these 
truths, Price should have made no serious or systematic attempt to 
show how the social situation has conditioned Japanese behaviour, and in 
what respects it must be changed. It may be unfair to expect such an 
analysis in a book of this type. One fears, however, that the ordinary 
G. I. readers of the first twelve chapters will be inclined to put the 
Japanese down as hopelessly bad actors, and not worry much about how 
they got that way. Nor will they be disposed to respond when the 
author finally turns to “the brighter side” and, in the course of two 
chapters, sketches such Japanese characteristics as native intelligence, 
earnestness, energy, honesty (the common garden-variety, which will 
surprise many), simplicity, artistic ability, and sensitivity to beauty. 

ECLIPSE OF THE RISING SUN presents a concise and careful 
account of the events leading to Japan’s collapse and of the first efforts 
of General MacArthur to carry out occupation policies and reforms. 
This is followed by an excellent summary of the problems to be solved 
in fields of government, national economy, education, and religion, and 
an estimate of “our chances of success in building a peaceable, democratic 
Japan.” 

There is one serious discrepancy as between the figures quoted by 
Hart and Price in their references to the number of political prisoners 
in Japan. Price speaks of 20,000 wartime political prisoners (P. 298). 
Hart says: “Hirohito’s amnesty of Oct. 17, 1945, pardoned 320,000 persons, 
reduced the jail sentences of 37,000 and restored the civil rights of 
600,000.” (P. 84). These figures are presumably taken from the London 
Times article of October 18, 1945, on “Release of Political Prisoners.” It is 
not clear, however, how many of these were in the political group. The 
Nippon Times in October was responsible for the statement that 66,000 
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had been arrested during the past seventeen years by the “Thought 
Police.” Whatever the exact figures may be, they are enough to justify 
the two authors in their common contention that they should remove 
“the popular misconception that there are no liberals among the 


Japanese.” 
Ottawa, May 1946. —_—__—_ George S. Patterson 


JAPAN’S WAR ECONOMY. By T. A. Bisson. 1945. (New York, 
Toronto: Macmillan for Institute of Pacific Relations, International 
Secretariat. 267pp. $3.50 U.S.) 

The central theme throughout this intriguing study may be expressed 
in the words of the author: “the epitome of modern Japan is not the 
‘militarist’, but the Zaibatsu.” The title of the book is somewhat mis- 
leading in the sense that it is not intended to be a comprehensive study 
of the economy of Japan in all its phases. It is an extremely thorough 
study of the actual stages of economic organization and reorganization 
undertaken by the governing oligarchy to meet the wax and wane of 
Japan’s fortunes in the war. At every stage, the author is at pains to 
emphasize his central thesis that it was the Zaibatsu, the great financial- 
industrial-commercial monopolies, not the “militarists,” that determined 
the destinies of the Japanese state. 

The book follows historically from the period 1939-1941, the measures 
taken by the Zaibatsu, through their commanding position in the 
economic life of the country and their power in the organs of government, 
to mobilize the full resources of the nation to win the war, and at the 
same time, to ensure their own continued dominance in all phases of 
national life. The book is carefully documented throughout, with original 
material which has probably been made public for the first time. 

So emphatic is the author on his main point concerning the dominance 
of the Zaibatsu—with which one fully concurs—that he has not attempted 
to examine in detail other vital elements. It might be said by way of 
criticism that he has, perhaps deliberately, over-emphasized the over- 
riding power of the Zaibatsu and does not sufficiently take into account 
the political strength of the militarists. The reader is left, too, with the 
wish that there had been room for some discussion of such questions as 
raw material supply, communications, and above all, labour. 

In his preface, the author is careful to note that the “militarists” and 
the Zaibatsu are “complementary, not mutually exclusive. If the latter 
is permitted to control the restoration of Japan’s economy, his buddy, 
the ‘militarist,’ will be found trotting at his heels again when the job is 
finished.” In view of the results of the recent Japanese elections, there 
is a grim warning in Bisson’s observation: “To look for some particular 
group within the oligarchy which will rule Japan for our benefit in a 
‘peaceful’ and ‘democratic’ manner is to chase a will-o’-the-wisp.” It 
raises the question again whether all the reforms announced by the 
Supreme Commander have been sufficient to ensure the total destruction 
of the oligarchy, whose réle Bisson so clearly defines. 

Toronto, May 1946. K. C. Woodsworth. 
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PIONEER SETTLEMENT IN THE ASIATIC TROPICS. By Karl 

J. Pelzer. 1945. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. Published 

in co-operation with the American Geographical Society. 290pp. 

$5.00 U.S.) 

Most of us have outgrown the old idea that the wet tropics are 
regions of unusually fertile soils, which will in the near future support 
untold millions of people. We know that the heavy rainfall has leached 
out the soluble plant foods, and that for the most part the soils are much 
less fertile than those of the drier lands in the temperate regions. In our 
own lands we are accustomed to the need for soil surveys, and for 
accurate topographic, vegetation, and climatic maps. But there is very 
little comprehensive literature available to the layman, respecting the 
actual conditions of new settlements in tropical and equatorial lands. It 
is for this reason that we should welcome the book which is here 
reviewed. It is the best geographical account known to the reviewer 
(who has visited all the lands described) of the difficulties which beset 
the planting of new colonies of farmers in the jungles of the tropics. 

The book is one of the fine series published by the American 
Geographical Society of New York, and opens with a foreword by Owen 
Lattimore. There are three parts: the first dealing with land used by 
primitive farmers; the second with colonization in the Philippines; and 
the third with overcrowded Java, and emigration to the adjacent islands 
of the Dutch East Indies. Dr. Pelzer is a well-known geographer who 
spent twelve months in 1940-41 travelling through the islands with 
which he is concerned in the book. 

Pelzer finds that the agriculture is of two kinds in these lands: the 
“shifting-field cultivation” of the more primitive farmer, and the “seden- 
tary-field cultivation” of the more advanced tribes and peoples. Root 
crops seem to have preceded cultivated grain, and the first of the latter 
seems to have been the grasses known as Foxtail (Setaria) and Job’s 
Tears (Coix). Today, however, upland rice is grown by the shifting 
farmer, while ‘wet’ rice is by far the most important crop in the irrigated 
‘sawahs’ of the sedentary farmer. The huge areas of sawahs which are 
so striking a feature of south-east Asia, are relatively late developments; 
and Pelzer believes that irrigated rice was grown in small valleys in the 
first place, rather than in coastal plains. 

The ladang (i.e. shifting field) in the past merely supported a sub- 
sistence farmer, but nowadays there is a tendency to plant pepper, coffee, 
and rubber as well as the food crops mentioned, and this may lead to a 
better economy. The authorities are also encouraging the farmer in 
elementary forestry, with a view to improving the growth of valuable 
trees on their ladangs. Terracing and animal husbandry are other devel- 
opments which may help even the primitive shifting-field farmer. 

Special attention is given to the settlements in the south of Mindanao, 
where large numbers of Japanese had migrated to grow abaca fibre. At 
Korondal (south of Davao) the government made available land for 
eleven thousand Filipinos from congested districts, and each settler 
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received about twenty-five acres. Too much money was spent on elab- 
orate houses and on expensive machinery, but the settlement had become 
fairly successful before the outbreak of war. 

In the last 150 years the population of Java has grown from 3% to 
50 millions. But in a recent decade the crop area has only increased 
by 4 per cent., while the population has increased by 20 per cent. Today 
the average farm holding is only two acres, and some 30 per cent. of 
the peasants are landless. Hence there is every inducement to emigrate, 
but unfortunately emigration is thought to be evidence of incompetence 
rather than of initiative! The dense population in the various islands 
can readily be correlated with the better soils derived from the young 
volcanoes; and this in part explains the small population of Borneo, which 
has no such soils. 

The history of the attempts at colonization in the extreme south of 
Sumatra is very illuminating. The colony at Soekadana consists of a 
carefully chosen group of emigrants. They were given little or no credit, 
but they occupied farms where the soil and irrigation facilities had been 
surveyed. Within seven years this plan produced a successful colony 
much larger than that which had been established for thirty-five years 
at Gedongtataan. 

Pelzer’s book closes with a chapter on future plans. He has not much 
belief in relief through industrialization, especially as the home market 
for such goods would soon be saturated. The current plans for closer 
settlement seem to be taking care of far fewer folk than the estimated 
increase each year. The emigration of some 120,000 childless young 
couples (i.e. folk who will be vigorous, but not at first handicapped by 
young children) should be the aim of the Javanese authorities. Probably 
a shift to a third type of mixed agriculture—embodying rotation of crops 
and use of animal manures, etc.—is likely to be the best solution for over- 
population in these tropical islands of Southeast Asia. 

University of Toronto, February 1946. Griffith Taylor 
WORLD FEDERATION. By Oscar Newfang. With French trans- 
lation by Pierre Gault. 1939. (New York: Barnes and Noble. Toronto: 

Associated Publishers. 117pp) 

WORLD GOVERNMENT. By Oscar Newfang. 1942. (New York: 

Barnes and Noble. Toronto: Associated Publishers. 227pp. $2.00 U.S.) 

The chief merit of Mr. Newfang’s two books is that, although they 
belong to a tradition that goes back at least as far as Dante, they are 
among the first to be written on that subject by moderns. In 1939 and 
even in 1942 when these books were written, when leading authorities 
in international law and organization had nose-dived into defeatism, it 
required intellectual independence and moral courage, and incurred the 
charge of “perfectionism,” to suggest, as Mr. Newfang does, the applica- 
tion to the solution of international problems of techniques indispensable 
in the organization of the state. 

The argument of the first book is simple and direct. The study of 
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history shows, he maintains, that “with each advance in the size of 
governmental units peace has been established within the enlarged area 
of each unit.” Peace has been assured within each area in the proportion 
that two basic conditions have been fulfilled. These two conditions are 
political unity and economic freedom, brought about respectively by a 
single effective authority over the area concerned and freedom of move- 
ment of goods, money, and persons within that same area. Without these 
two conditions, attempts at regulation of international relations by 
conference, treaties, and other traditional techniques have resulted only 
in further fear and unrest. Therefore, Mr. Newfang’s logic suggests 
that the application to the world area of the techniques that brought peace 
to the restricted areas would bring about international peace. His con- 
clusion is that these conditions could best have been achieved by 
constituting the League of Nations as a world federal government. By 
drastic amendments to the Covenant, the Assembly could have been 
made into a supra-national federal legislature with limited powers, 
compulsory jurisdiction conferred on the Permanent Court, and the 
Council transformed into a world executive or cabinet. The Federalist 
influence is seen in that he urges such a world government in direct 
relationship with individuals. 

In the second book, published before science had revealed the 
possibilities of the atom as a human benefactor, he anticipates the event 
in his preface, saying “. . . either civilization must end war, or war 
will end civilization.” He does not speak of this as the commonplace it 
has now become, for the second book, while not so good as the first, has 
a definite purpose of doing something about this inexorable alternative. 
Mr. Newfang argues that world government (which must have the 
consent of the governed) is based on necessity for world justice, which 
is in turn precedent to human welfare, and that the best time for the 
establishment of world government is at the end of the war, when, in 
any event, a major international settlement must be made. Again he 
draws on a reformed Covenant of the League of Nations as the basis for 
this super-federal state, with its nucleus in the United Nations coalition. 
He presents a draft revision of the Covenant and discusses in detail the 
essential legislative, judicial, and executive governmental functions, and 
goes into the problem of how to balance the world government against 
weakness on the one hand, and tyranny on the other. 

Now that the harnessing of atomic power for belligerent purposes 
has made what was formerly “perfectionist” practical, literature on this 
theme is prolific. Mr. Newfang’s books can still be read with profit, for 
they deal with most of the problems of international organization now 
under passionate discussion. It is obvious that the experts who drafted 
the United Nations Charter, its essential points still patterned on the 
unreformed Covenant, did not contemplate the establishment of a world 
goverment along the lines of Mr. Newfang’s plan, which should perhaps 
be taken more seriously. However, the reader should be warned that 
Mr. Newfang’s detailed discussion of the League does not always stand 
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critical analysis and the usefulness of his books, admirable in their dis- 
cussion of the broader aspects, is consequently jeopardized. 
McGill University, February 1946. John P. Humphrey 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGES. By Jack Chernick and 

George C. Hellickson. 1945. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 

Press. 146pp. $2.50 U.S.) 

Public interest in labour relations is currently directed towards the 
strike situation incidental to the transition from a war to a peace economy. 
Attention to the principal objectives of union security and wage increases 
has tended to obscure less publicized aims such as guaranteed annual 
wages. This small volume, the joint production of an economist and a 
journalist, serves as a reminder that the fundamental security is that of 
the worker. It examines a number of guaranteed annual wage plans in 
operation, considers the significance of these plans for management and 
workers, discusses the implications with regard to full employment, 
employment stability, and economic change, and outlines the general 
social advantages. 

The thesis is developed that with the exception of some highly 
seasonal industries, work and anrjual wage stabilization is possible and 
has been demonstrated as practical by a number of firms in such in- 
dustries as meat packing, soap manufacturing, boot and shoe production, 
and even the building trades. The plans have not been easy of achieve- 
ment. Subsidiary products have been developed, sales policies changed, 
marketing technique transformed, and other major policies modified. 
There is apparently no short-cut. 

The reaction of management after experience with the plans is very 
favourable, and support for the principle now comes from the National 
Association of Manufacturers. However, generally speaking, manage- 
ment appears to be indifferent or hostile; consequently this form of 
worker security has not been widely accepted. Initial hostility and 
suspicion of organized labour are now being replaced by strong support, 
and by the inclusion of guarantee clauses in collective agreements. In 
fact, instances are quoted which demonstrate that union support may be 
necessary to assure success. 

Adoption of guaranteed annual wage plans is shown to be consistent 
with the social interest as a means of reducing employment fluctuations, 
providing worker security, and promoting satisfactory industrial relations. 
There is evidence that factor mobility may be increased rather than 
diminished. However, state compulsion is ruled out as economically 
unsound and contrary to tradition. The use of state power of taxation 
to discriminate in favour of firms guaranteeing wages is approved. 

The experiment of “gingering up” the work of an academic by adding 
a journalist is of dubious value. The persistent interruptions of sound 
descriptions and analysis by interjected popularizing titles and sections 
is, to say the least, disconcerting. Some economists might even resent 
the implication in the publisher’s foreword that the journalist was 
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needed to ensure readability. The book, in addition to its general interest, 

is particularly valuable in the chapter which outlines annual wage plans 

in operation. 

McGill University, February 1946. H. D. Woods 
CANADA: NEW WORLD POWER. By Louisa W. Peat. 1945. 

(New York: Robert M. McBride. Toronto: McLeod. 293pp. $3.50) 

The title of this volume gives an erroneous impression of its contents. 
£xcept in the final chapter, no effort is made to examine the implications 
of Canada’s position as a “new world power” in the community of 
nations. The book is mainly a description of Canada, its people, and its 
domestic problems. 

Mrs. Peat has written a sympathetic and admiring account of Canada 
and Canadians, though her book is perhaps too sentimental and flamboy- 
ant. Moreover, although the writer keeps protesting that there are many 
diversities in Canada, she nevertheless indulges in some rash generaliza- 
tions about Canadians. Can we all be as polite as the people encountered 
by Mrs. Peat in Toronto street-cars? 

Some of Mrs. Peat’s judgments are much too facile; for example, 
her idea (page 43) that the differences between Anglo- and French- 
Canadians could be “cleared up” by “a few quiet conferences.” On the 
other hand, some of her observations are quite shrewd; for instance, her 
comment on the Canadian’s “psychological tendency to decry himself.” 
While the authoress has obviously prepared herself by considerable 
reading of Canadian history, the book contains some factual errors, e.g. on 
pages 15, 23-24, 36, 42, 45, 47, 53, and so on. 

The book is obviously written for the American market, and as an 
introductory study on Canada it has considerable merit. In its broad 
outlines it is sound; it contains much useful information about Canada, 
and it is written in such a way as to attract the casual reader. 

Bishop’s University, February 1946. D. C. Masters 
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1—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches. 


Documents, etc., listed here are based on_official and unofficial sources. Canadian _ gov- 
ernment publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United States 
org from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 

.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, England. 
Canada 


Financial Agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom. 
Signed at Ottawa, March 6, 1946. Together with Exchange of Notes. 
Canada, Treaty Series, 1946, No. 9. 

Trade Agreement between Canada and Mexico, signed at Mexico, 
February 8, 1946. Canada, Treaty Series, 1946, No. 4. 

Financial Agreement between Canada and France (together with 
an Exchange of Notes), signed at Ottawa, April 9, 1946. Canada, Treaty 
Series, 1946, No. 14. 

Agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom on the Settle- 
ment of War Claims. Signed at Ottawa, March 6, 1946. Canada, Treaty 
Series, 1946, No. 10. 

Statement on Food by Prime Minister Mackenzie King, March 17, 
1946. Department of External Affairs Press Release. Ottawa. 9pp. 

British Commonwealth and Empire 

Agreement on Petroleum between the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the United States 
of America. September 24, 1945. Cid. 6683. London. 

Statement relating to Defence. (Great Britain). 1946. Cmd. 6743. 
London. 

Far East and Pacific 

Program for the Control and Regulation of Japanese Trade. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, March 10, 1946, p.394. 

Far Eastern Commission: Summary Report on Trip to Japan. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, March 10, 1946, p. 370. 

Japanese Government Elections. Text of Communication sent to 
General MacArthur, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan, 
through the Chairman of the Far Eastern Commission, in Regard to the 
Japanese general Election. Department of State Bulletin, April 14, 1946. 

U.S.S.R. 

Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance. Department of State 
Bulletin, February 10, 1946, p. 201. 

Polish-Soviet Treaties of Friendship and Alliance. Department of 
State Bulletin, March 3, 1946, p. 340. 


*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected on June 1, 1946, was 
compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute Library. It is a 
regular quarterly feature, and will, as occasion arises include the texts 
of significant official documents and specially prepared bibliographies on 
conference subjects and other international problems. 
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Fourth Five Year Plan. Report by N. A. Voznessensky before the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. March 15, 1946. Washington: Soviet 
Embassy. 

U.S.A. 

United States Military Strength: Its Relation to the United Nations 
and World Peace. By the Secretary of State. Department of State Bulletin, 
March 24, 1946, p. 481. 

Blue Book on Argentina. (Consultation among the American Repub- 
lics with respect to the Argentine Situation.) Memorandum of the 
United States Government. February, 1946. Washington. 58pp. 


United Nations 


Report on the first part of the First Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations held in London, January 10-February 14, 1946. 
Department of External Affairs, Conference Series, 1946, No. 1. 

Chile y la Conferencia de San Francisco. By Republica de Chile, 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. 1945. Santiago. 197pp. 

A Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy. March 16, 
1946. Washington. 6lpp. 20c. 

Report of the First Session of the Conference, held at Quebec City, 
Canada, October 16-November 1, 1945. 1946. Washington: Food and 
Agricultural Conference. 89pp. 

History of PICAO. Review of the First Session of the Interim 
Council, August 15-August 30, 1945. PICAO Journal, August-September, 
1945. Montreal: Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Final Act of the Civil Aviation Conference. Department of State 
Bulletin, April 7, 1946, p. 584. 

Law on Vesting and Marshalling of German External Assets. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, February 24, 1946, p. 283. 

Reparations and the Level of Post-German Economy: Plan of Allied 
Control Council. Department of State Bulletin, April 14, 1946, p. 636. 


General and Other Regions 


Review of Allied Military Government and of the Allied Commission 
in Italy. (July 10, 1943 to May 2, 1945). 1945. Rome: Public Relations 
Branch, Allied Commission, United States Army. 126pp. 

Food Consumption in European Countries. Department of State Bulletin, 
February 17, 1946, p.248. 

World Food Crisis. Statement by the President. Department of State 
Bulletin, February 17, 1946. 

Documents concerning relations between the Spanish Government 
and the European Axis. Department of State Bulletin, March 17, 1946. p.413. 

Fereign Trade in Values of 84 countries: 1938-1945. Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, No. 3, March, 1946. Geneva. 

Bibliographical List of Official and Unofficial Publications concern- 
ing the Permanent Court of International Justice, 1926-1939. Prepared 
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